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National Legislation—Congress is making rapid 
progress in the measures advocated by the Administra- 
tion. No requests for public.discussion of the anti- 
trust bills having been received from the business world, 
these bills may be reported to the House with practically 
no hearings. The rural credit bills introduced on Janu- 
ary 29, provided for a bureau of farmland banks under 
the direction of a commissioner and make provision for 
the formation of such banks in any State under Federal 
charter and Federal inspection. Any group of farmers 
within a State might organize cooperative farmland 
banks, with power to issue bonds to raise funds from 
distant money markets for farm development. Opera- 
tions of the individual banks would be confined within 
State lines, though supervision will be Federal, owing to 
the variety of State laws bearing upon land titles, taxa- 
tion, foreclosure and like subjects. They would be 
strictly prohibited from doing “a city business.’’ Loans 
to farmers might not exceed fifty per cent. ‘of the value 
of improved land, nor extend more than thirty-five years. 
No institution could begin business without a foundation 
capital and double liability provided for national banks. 
The amount of long term business which might be under- 
taken by any of the proposed banks could not exceed 
fifteen times the amount of paid-up share capital and sur- 
plus. They might accept and pay interest on deposits 
not exceeding fifty per cent. of capital and surplus, and 
receive deposits of postal savings funds to the same ex- 
tent. 


Our Foreign Policy —President Wilson has given as- 
surances to the public that there is no crisis of any kind 
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He let it be known that the various negotiations with 
Japan, Colombia, Great Britain or other countries were 
in no way related to each other, but separate problems. 
The President believes the foreign Governments are doing 
all they can to show a friendly spirit toward the United 
States in the Mexican situation. The American Govern- 
ment recognizes that the Huerta Government has a plenti- 
ful supply of ammunition and arms, though most of the 
rifles are not in use, as the Government has no money to 
pay its troops and desertions are many. President Wil- 
son has not yet made up his mind to lift the embargo on 
arms, but is considering carefully the arguments for and 
against such course. The President pronounced as ab- 
solutely false the report that the Japanese Government 
was supplying munitions of war to the Huerta Govern- 
ment. He is informed that General Huerta is obtaining 
no funds abroad, but is “living on the country” by forced 
contributions and increased taxes~a situation that is pro- 
ducing much dissatisfaction in Mexico, according to 
official reports at Washington. Officially nothing is 
known as yet about the reported transfer of Sir Lionel 
Carden, the British Minister to Mexico, and Administra- 
tion officials at Washington realize that for Great Britain 
to send another Minister to present his credentials to 
Huerta would mean recognition anew. 


Immigrants Debarred.—lItaly may not participate at 
the San Francisco-Panama Exposition unless certain 
modifications are made in the immigration bill now be- 
fore Congress, the clause making illiteracy a bar to ad- 
mission to the United States having aroused keen oppo- 
sition there. According to the figures given out at 
Washington by the Bureau of Immigration more immi- 
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grants are now being debarred from this country than 
ever before. Of the 95,387 who came to the United 
States in December, 2,680 were refused. During the 
first six months of the year, from July to December, 
inclusive, 14,765 were denied admission. In the pre- 
vious fiscal year only 1.6 per cent. were debarred, or 
19,938. Almost 35 per cent, more immigrants, however, 
were admitted to this country in the first six months of 
this fiscal year than last; 735,079, against 545,443. Of 
the 95,387 admitted in December, 70,623 were at New 
York. Forces are being marshaled in the House for con- 
sideration of the immigration bill, which includes the 
literacy clause. Protests against it are very strong from 
the large centres of population. 


Currency Reform.—Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, 
Manager of the Bank of Montreal, who returned from 
England last week, praises the new currency bill. He 
says “it has evoked great interest in London, among bank- 
ers in particular, who are now looking forward to the 
establishment of branches of American banks there. 
There is a very general opinion that the bill will produce 
a boom, industrially and otherwise. The monetary out- 
look has improved enormously since the turn of the year, 
due to a better feeling in general in financial circles.” 


Panama Zone.—Colonel Goethals has been notified 
that the President has chosen him to be the first Governor 
of the Panama Canal Zone under the organization of 
its permanent government. The new form of govern- 
ment is to go into effect April 1, and on that date the 
present Isthmian Canal Commission will cease to exist. 
It provides that not all of the departments and divisions 
need be established on the zone until the Governor con- 
siders the action desirable. The President will ask Con- 
gress to give him authority to appoint a commission to 
have charge of the official opening of the Canal. 


Marine Disaster.—The Old Dominion liner Monroe 
was run into during a fog, on the night of January 30, 
by the steamer Nantucket of the Merchants and Miners 
Company, off Cape Charles, Va., and sank in a few 
minutes. Nineteen of her passengers and twenty-two 
of the crew were drowned. A suit for a million dollars 
damages has been brought against the owners of the 
Nantucket because of the alleged unskilful seamanship 
of the captain. The United States Government will 
probably take steps to have the international sea rules 
amended so that vessels in foggy and thick weather will 
be required to halt when moving objects cannot be dis- 
cerned within a radius of one-eighth of a mile. 


Wireless from Germany.—On January 27 direct wire- 
less communication was successfully established between 
Germany and the United States, and the first message 
transmitted was sent by Emperor William to President 
Wilson at the White House, having been sent over 











land telegraph lines from Tuckerton, N.J. It had been 
taken at the wireless station established there. Messages 
have been transmitted by wireless for longer distances, 
but this message was the longest sent by an organization 
intending to do a commercial business. 


South America.—The United States Commissioners 
sent to South America to promote the interests of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition have found the 
sentiment there generally favorable. Argentina has ap- 
propriated for her exhibit $1,300,000; Brazil, $550,000 ; 
Venezuela, $350,000; Uruguay, $100,000. It is under- 
stood that Chile will appropriate $250,000; Peru, $250,- 
000, and Bolivia, $120,000. 


Mexico.—The annual payment on account of the Pius 
Fund debt (about $43,000 Mexican) was made on 
July 31 by the Mexican Government to the U. S. Charge 
d’Affaires after a personal request by the latter. The 
Japanese Prime Minister denies that Japan is aiding 
Huerta by supplying him with arms. MHuerta’s troops 
are scouring the capital in fear of an armed uprising 
and a number of prominent citizens have been arrested. 





Canada.—An outline of the Redistribution Dill has ap- 
peared. As our readers may know, the principle of such 
bills is fixed by the British North America Act. The 
representation of Quebtc in the House of Commons is 
unchangeable: 65 members. This number compared with 
the population of the Province gives the number of per- 
sons for each representative, according to which the rep- 
resentation of the remaining Provinces is determined. 
Accordingly it is proposed to increase the Manitoban rep- 
resentation from 10°to 15; the Albertan, from 10 to 12; 
the Saskatchewan, from 10 to 16; the British Columbian, 
from 7 to 13; Ontario will lose 4 of its 86 members; 
Novia Scotia, 2 of its 18; New Brunswick, 2 of its 13; 
Prince Edward Island, 1 of its 4. The new House of Com- 
mons will have 224 members, or 10 more than the present 
House. At every redistribution the Maritime Provinces 
resist vigorously the reductions they suffer owing to the 
growth of the West; and there is no doubt that this re- 
sistance this time will be stronger than ever. The Mon- 
treal Star is conducting a strong agitation to compel the 
Government to appoint Lord Mountstephen High Com- 
missioner in London in place of the late Lord Strathcona. 
Some British Columbian papers are sure that Sir Richard 
McBride will be the man. It is likely that Mr. Borden will 
pay little attention to such efforts to force his hand. 
A very serious matter has occurred in Winnipeg. The 
police apprehended the man who is supposed to have 
murdered the Agent of the Bank of Montreal at Plum 
Coulée in an attempt to rob the bank. After a few days 
he escaped from prison. It appears now that his escape 
was contrived by his lawyer, the son of a King’s Counsel, 
and two warders of the prison, in order that he might 
carry out another robbery he had planned against the 
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Canadian Bank of Commerce involving some sixty thou- 
sand dollars. This he was unable to accomplish because 
he injured himself seriously in escaping from his cell 
by means of a rope from the window. He has been 
rearrested, and his accomplices are in prison without 


bail. 


Great Britain —The London coal porters’ strike came 
to anend. The men gained nothing. Nevertheless there 
is much uneasiness and there are indications of a wide- 
spread strike within some weeks. Lord Murray of Ele- 
bank acknowledges that he failed to get any oil conces- 
sions in South America for the Pearson Company. A 
few weeks ago the War Office determined to advertise the 
army in order to get the recruits necessary to bring it 
up to its proper strength; and we now hear that the 
scheme has proved highly successful. Fifty thousand 
copies of a booklet setting forth the advantages enjoyed 
by the young recruit were prepared and the possible re- 
cruits were invited by advertisements to apply for them. 
In ten days the edition was exhausted. We have yet to 
hear what its effect has been upon the recruiting which, 
after all, is the only criterion of success. Another In- 
dian policeman has been murdered by malcontents in Ben- 
gal, Inspector Ghose, who had been active against them. 
General Botha is redeeming his promise to put an end 
to strikes in South Africa for a generation at least. He 
had ten of the chief organizers arrested and carried on 
board a steamer for deportation to England. The labor 
world, we are told, is astonished—as it may well be, con- 
sidering the way in which such persons have been allowed 
in England and elsewhere to trample on all justice and 
right. It is notorious that the South African strike rested 
on no grievance, but was a mere party movement. Gen- 
eral Botha claims to have discovered that it was a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the constitution and to set up an in- 
dependent Syndicalist Republic. This is not improbable, 
and it shows whither the world is tending. But it is 
not necessary to justify General Botha. We shall watch 
with interest the final result of this action. The affair 
is likely to embarrass the Home Government, as the Labor 
Party will bring it up in Parliament, and the extreme 
Radicals will probably support them. 

















Ireland.—The results of the municipal elections were 
very satisfactory from a Nationalist and Catholic stand- 
point. In Dublin the attempt of the semi-Socialist labor 
party, known as Larkinites, to capture fifteen seats in the 
Corporation, was overwhelmingly defeated, and_ their 
failure was marked in the workingmen’s districts. Arch- 
bishop Walsh wrote congratulating the Lord Mayor “on 
the notable victory over a combination of influences, 
which in addition to the havoc they have wrought in the 
industrial work of Dublin, have done no little harm in 
blunting the moral and religious sense of not a few 
among the working population.” The same party was 
totally defeated in Wexford, where they also wrought 








industrial damage. The Dublin victory was followed by 
a general resumption of work. In Enniskillen the 
‘Nationalists for the first time obtained a majority in the 
Urban Council, and in Cork, William O’Brien’s candi- 
dates, despite his personal help, were left in a small min- 
ority. He has resigned his parliamentary seat in conse- 
quence, for the fourth time, and challenged the Irish 
Party to oppose him, but though his defeat would seem 
probable, Mr. Redmond has advised against a contest 
among the Nationalists in the present position of affairs. 

The Irish leader also said that though willing to 
concede anything short of essentials to win general con- 
sent, he saw no prospect of conciliating the Orangemen, 
and the Bill would this year become law as it stands. 
Mr. Birrell spoke recently in the same sense. The real 
Ulster question was that the ascendency people held a 
fixed opinion “that if there was a job over £200 a year 
it should go to a Protestant, and if it was under that, it 
might be given to a Catholic, and that it was an insult to 
expect their people in Ulster to put their brains into a 
common pot with the rest of their fellow countrymen. 
We must set to work to cure‘that,” he said, and they 
would do so by putting Home Rule through without reced- 
Despite Mr. Carson’s fustian, Ulster 
Belfast’s staple indus- 


ing a single inch. 
showed no fear of Home Rule. 
tries were never so prosperous ; money was pouring into 
its trades, its mills were increasing, and its Harbor Board 
had just borrowed large monies at a low interest to in- 
crease its shipping capacity—a sufficient answer to the 
cry of “civil war inevitable.” Similar conditions obtain 
elsewhere in Ireland. The Financial Times reports an 
advance in 1913 in the shipbuilding, brewing, distilling, 
woolen, tanning, flour milling, and bacon industries, and 
that the making of Irish briar-pipes has grown into a 
world trade. It predicts that 1914 will be a record year 
in the leading Irish industries. 


Rome.—Intense indignation was shown at the Vatican 
in connection with the article about the tango published 
in Le Temps of Paris. It was denounced as “baseless 
nonsense.” The only action taken with regard to the 
disreputable dance was to approve the condemnation of 
it by the Cardinal Vicar. The Sacred Congregation 
of the Index has condemned the works of Maeterlinck. 
Despite the rumors about the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
health he was able to drive in the Vatican gardens not- 
withstanding the intense cold prevailing. The audiences 
continued as usual. Cardinal Gennari died suddenly 
of heart disease on January 31. His death reduces the 
number of Cardinals to 55, and was the 45th during the 
reign of the present Pope. 











France.—The alleged purchase of the Russian cannon 
factory by the Krupp firm appears to be greatly agitating 
France, not so much because of the purchase itself as be- 
cause the Russian firm is increasing its capital by money 
said to be supplied by the Krupps and the Deutsche Bank 
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of Berlin. Moreover, to complicate the situation, the 
Vickers’ works in England was declared to be associated 


with the Krupps. This was alarming because France had’ 


just convinced herself that the French cannon was 
superior to those made in Germany. But it turns out 
that it was mere newspaper panic and it is not the Krupp 
but the English firm of Vickers that is about to purchase 
the Russian concern. Delcassé has been recalled as Am- 
bassador to Russia and a Gallic Greek, M. Paleologue, 
has been sent in his stead. Moreover, as a quietus of the 
Krupp scare, the French banks have agreed to issue a 
Russian railway loan of $135,000,000 at 4% per cent. 
interest.——The fight between Calmette, the igaro edi- 
tor, and Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, continues. The 
Minister is accused of listing Argentine securities which 
declined, thus making the French investors lose $50,000,- 
000.—An appropriation of $400,000 was asked for the 
Panama Exposition, and ex-Premier Barthou is asking 
for a yearly appropriation of $400,000 or $500,000 to 
develop cotton growing in Morocco so that France may 
be independent of the United States for that staple, but 
as $46,000,000 was voted by the Deputies for the public 
works in Morocco, M, Barthou’s request was tabled.—— 
The famous Paul Derouléde, patriotic writer, politician 
and duellist, died at Nice on January 30. 


Portugal.—On January 27 the Cabinet, headed by 
Dr. Alfonso Costa, resigned as a result of the Par- 
liamentary «deadlock and Ministerial crisis which were 
brought about by the action of the Opposition majority 
in the Senate in systematically rejecting all the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. ' 


Germany.—Count Karl von Wendel, Governor of the 
Imperial Provinces of Alsace-Lorraine ; Baron Zorn von 
Bulach, the Secretary of State, and the entire Ministry, 
have handed in their resignations. It is the latest conse- 
quence of the Zabern incidents. The refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to reverse the decisions of the military court was 
regarded by the officials as a condemnation of the civil 
authorities. The retiring officials have received decora- 
tions from the Emperor. The event has called forth 
comparatively little comment, and in fact was not un- 
expected. The attempts of the Socialists in the Reichstag 
still further to implivate the Crown Prince in the Zabern 
question have met with no success. The weakness of 
President Kaempf in permitting their-attacks upon the 
reputation Of the Prince, until warned by the Imperial 
Chancellor, bas apparently led to his disgrace with the 
Emperor. A well-merited rebuke was administered 
by King Ludwig III of Bavaria to a delegation of ladies 
consisting of members of prominent noble families. They 
had petitioned the monarch to take under his special 
patronage an asylum for sick animals, His answer was in 
substance: “Sick animals are to be killed, and sick 
human beings to be given assistance. Devote your money 
to the latter, and not to cats, dogs and horses. Carry out 














my advice and you will perform a work of charity.” 
January 27 was the Emperor’s fifty-fifth birthday. In 
spite of the gloomy and forbidding weather the streets 
of Berlin were alive with people. The entire city was 
gay with flags and bunting, and rich with illuminations 
at night. During the religious services in the palace 
chapel the preacher, D. Dryander, made his discourse 
turn in particular upon the birthday present given to the 
Emperor by the Abbot of Maria-Laach. It consisted of 
an artistic, gold-inwrought imitation of the famous 
labarum of Constantine, the banner which had led the 
way to his victory over Maxentius. This reference, taken 
in connection with the distinction conferred by the Em- 
peror upon Archbishop von Hartmann of Cologne, 
chronicled in a preceding number, shows the attitude the 
court is striving to observe towards Catholics. During 
his latest visit to the Benedictine monastery of Maria- 
Laach the Emperor is said to have worn a medal of Saint 
Benedict. Old prejudices and misconceptions, however, 


are very deep-seated. 


Austria-Hungary. —The President of the Ministry, 
Count Stiirgkh, has made a new attempt to bring to- 
gether the German and Bohemian elements in order to 
effect a compromise. The representatives of both par- 
ties were invited by him to a joint conference. The 
problem created by the various conflicting nationalities 
is however so difficult and delicate that little hope of a 
successful solution can be entertained. ° 


China.—On January 29 the new Administration Coun- 
cil which has succeeded the Chinese Parliament passed 
a bill prescribing the worship of heaven and of Confucius 
by the President of the Republic. Yuan submitted the 
measure to the Council, it is reported, because he fears 
the spread of irreligion in China. The Constitution 
makes no provision for a state religion but a revival 
of Confucianism has been for some time in progress. 
The Catholic Herald, of India, entertains bright hopes of 
the Church’s future in China, from the fact that “the 
Bishop of Peking, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Jarlin, was the 
object of very special attention at the installation of the 
President of the Chinese Revolution. Alone of all the 
religious leaders he had been personally invited by His 
Excellency Yuan Shi-kai. He was granted a private 
reception as the head of the Catholic Church in China, 
and in reply to the Prelate’s address, the President as- 
sured Dr. Jarlin of his great admiration for the doctrines 
of the Catholic religion, and of the liberty he wished the 
Catholic Church to enjoy in China.” Bandits on Jan- 
uary 29 sacked and burned the town of Liuan-chow, 
murdered Father Joseph Rich, a French Jesuit mission- 
ary, and captured two other Jesuits, Fathers Hyacinth 
Allain and Timothée de la Taille, who are being held for 
ransom. Father Gustave Gibert, another Jesuit, man- 
aged to escape. A French gunboat has been sent to 








the disturbed district. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Why They Did Not Last 





The following is clipped from the London Guardian: 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury is now entering 
the twelfth year of his Primacy, which exceeds in 
length those of St. Augustine, St. Alphege, Thomas 
Becket, and Edmund of Abingdon, while the time 
he has spent in England at his post exceeds that of 
the exiled St. Anselm, whose Primacy lasted a little 
over fifteen years. He has therefore acted longer 
as Primate of All England than any of his five 
canonised predecessors.” 

We do not see the point of the paragraph; but it is, 
no doubt, intended to redound to Archbishop Davidson’s 
credit, much as the fact that Ralph Rackstraw was an 
Englishman “was greatly to his credit.” Let us see the 
explanation of the phenomenon. 

Though the Guardian's list of Canterbury’s canonized 
archbishops is far from complete, we shall confine our- 
selves to those it contains. Certainly there can be no 
credit in having been in Canterbury longer than St. 
Augustine, who came, obedient to the Pope’s command, 
from his beloved monastery and Roman civilization to the 
hardships of the English apostolate and the barbarism 
of its Saxon tribes. Had Archbishop Davidson gone 
twelve years ago from Farnham Castle to—it is hard to 
find a parallel for England in St. Augustine’s time—say 
Hudson Bay, he would quite probably have passed away 
before this.: 

St. Alphege’s case was somewhat different from St. 
Augustine’s. He, too, became Archbishop sorely against 
his will. Can the same be said of Dr, Davidson? Having 
received the pallium, he held a national council to correct 
abuses. To counteract abuses is trying on the health, 
unless popular opinion be with one, as, for example, when 
some wretched Romanizer is to be disciplined. The 
modern Canterbury policy of drifting is much more con- 
ducive to longevity. But it was not work that killed St. 
Alphege in his fifty-ninth year—Archbishop Davidson is 
nearly sixty-six. The Danes were devastating Kent and 
the Archbishop went to meet them, hoping to save his 
flock by the sacrifice of his life: ‘The good shepherd 
giveth his life for his sheep.” There are no such Danes 
nowadays: the nearest thing are the Suffragists. Per- 
haps had Archbishop Davidson been given the happy 
chance of martyrdom he would have lasted no longer than 
St. Alphege. 

St. Thomas a Becket, who likewise did not want to be 
Archbishop, perished in his fifty-third year. He might 
have lived to be much longer in Canterbury than Dr. 
Davidson, had he not stood up for the rights of the 
Church against the King. Persecuted on this account, he 
withdrew to France. This enraged the King, who con- 
fiscated the goods of all his relatives and forced them to 
present themselves in their misery before the Archbishop, 





a refinement of cruelty that has never been surpassed. 
After some years the King seemed to relent, and the 
Archbishop returned with a divine revelation that mar- 
tyrdom was before him. He was greatly given to prayer, 
penance and almsdeeds; and there are some who think 
these to have had much to do with his early death. Had 
he done less in this way he probably would have been 
more conformable to the King’s will; and so might have 
lived to a green old age in Canterbury, for he was of a 
robust constitution. But he would not have been St. 
Thomas a Becket. 

St. Edmund was another who had only himself to 
blame for his woes. Of course, like the others, he ob- 
jected to being made Archbishop of Canterbury. Like 
St. Alphege, he began his career with correcting abuses, 
a dangerous proceeding, and like St. Thomas, he set him- 
self against the King’s encroachments, a proceeding still 
more dangerous. How much better would he have got 
on had he cultivated the patient and sober mind, willing 
to endure whatever cannot be cured without unpleasant- 
ness, and making a virtue of such a disposition. But he, 
too, seems to have prayed and fasted more than was good 
for him. These practices make one take an exaggerated 
view of duty, responsibility, the dignity of the Church and 
its rights, the Holy See, death, judgment, eternity, and 
hinder that decent conformity to existing things so be- 
coming in a tolerant man of the world. Had he taken 
things more easily he might have lasted longer, but he 
would not have been St, Edmund. 

As for St. Anselm, he was too provoking, and, worst 
of all, he was an Italian. Why should an Italian be 
Archbishop of Canterbury? William the Conqueror was 
a bigot, and he loved men looked upon in his benighted 
age as holy. Hence, he paid no attention to national 
ideas. Lanfranc, another Italian, had found his way into 
the Abbey of Bec, where he somehow became prior. Wil- 
liam made him abbot of his great monastery at Caen, and 
Anselm succeeded him at Bec, where he afterwards be- 
came abbot, just as if there were no Normans at all. 
When William became King of England he got rid of 
Stigand, whom some people persist in calling a virtuous 
Saxon, just as they do Harold; and, true to his disgust- 
ing taste for foreigners, had Lanfranc made Archbishop 
of Canterbury. One could have foreseen, therefore, that 
when Lanfranc died the Italian, Anselm, would be the 
one to take his place. But Anselm had the same objec- 
tion as the other saints to be Archbishop; and though the 
King, William Rufus, who was ill and feared he should 
die and go to hell for his crimes against the Church— 
such was the lamentable superstition of the age—and the 
bishops, who were anxious to see the end of royal 





tyranny, urged him, even forcing the crozier into his 
hand, he refused to yield except under these conditions, 
that the King should restore the lands he had stolen from 
the Church of Canterbury, and should recognize the law- 
ful Pope Urban II. No sooner was he established in his 
see than he began to urge the King to allow abbots to be 
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elected in the vacant abbeys, of which the revenues had 
long gone into the royal coffers, and to withdraw his 
opposition to a council. But the King, no longer ill, and 
therefore not fearing hell for the moment, refused, and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to get the Pope to depose his ad- 
monitor. Anselm, at last, like the others, had to take the 
road to exile. Had he acted differently he might have 
had the glory of “remaining at his post,” and so of hav- 
ing merited the Guardian's praise like Archbishop David- 
son. But there are two ways of remaining at one’s post, the 
material and the moral; and St. Anselm preferred the 
latter. When William died, his successor, Henry I, set 
up the claim to invest bishops with ring and crozier. 
These are signs of spiritual authority, and St. Anselm 
would not hear of it. Hence, more trouble, more exile, 
more absence from “his post.” No prelate of the Church 
of England would have acted so unreasonably. But on 
the other hand, Henry, or any other prince claiming the 
right of investiture, would have been horrified at the 
sight of a bishop dropping on his knees before him and 
swearing that he held his see as regards both “‘temporali- 
ties and spiritualities only from Your Majesty.” Anselm 
got back to Canterbury at last. But he had the same 
vice of prayer and penance which we have remarked in 
other prelates of the Guardian's list, and he added an- 
other, that of being a theologian of parts. The conse- 
quence was that he was often in trouble with the civil 
power, and will be commemorated to the end of the world 
as Saint and Doctor of the Universal Church. 

We wish Archbishop Davidson many years to enjoy 
his high place in the Church of England. We feel sure 
that he will never imperil it by following the bad ex. 
ample of his five canonized predecessors of the Guardian's 
list; but we suspect that he is not over-grateful to the 
injudicious editor who inserted that complimentary 


paragraph. Henry Woops, s.J. 


The Age of the Family System 


The earliest gilds of the Middle Ages were religious 
and social in their nature. Often they were mainly de- 
voted to the preservation of order and peace at a time 
when marauding and violence were common, when gov- 
ernments were not yet centralized, and when the great 
cities of the future were only in their first process of 
formation or development. 

The customs which had been universally acknowledged 
in pagan days continued, at least in some of their effects, 
with the nations which had been so recently converted. 
Serfdom was still prevalent and was to yield only by slow 
degrees to the influence of Christianity. The civilization 
of this period—from the eighth to the eleventh century— 
was indeed as remote from our own in kind as in time. 
The method of production which then prevailed is known 
as the Family System. Its essential feature consisted in 
the fact that each household produced all that was needed 
for ‘te €w2= cansumotion without the aid of external 





agents. It was to be followed in the course of economic 
development by the gild system, the domestic system, and 
lastly by the present stage of production, technically, 
known as the factory system. 

Life, in its economic aspect, was almost entirely agri- 
cultural. Near the little-village were the fields where 
each family cultivated the strips of land assigned to it or 
owned by it. There were meadowlands where the cattle 
were pastured in common, and forests where each vil- 
lager might gather or cut the wood that was needed. 
Under the most fully developed system in England, each 
family owned a number of narrow strips of land, not 
adjoining each other, but scattered over entirely different 
sections of the fields reserved for cultivation. No one 
could thus receive only the most fertile or only the poor- 
est soil. Every one had a fair proportion of both. 

At the period when this system had reached its com- 
plete development each strip was sown successively with 
a fall crop the first year and a spring crop the next, while 
the third year it was permitted to lie fallow. The result 
was an abundance of all the necessaries of life. There 
was neither luxury nor want. Each family produced in- 
dependently all that was needed for existence, for cloth- 
ing, food and shelter. The Church provided in her turn 
for every spiritual want. The system was not ideal, 
neither, however, was it deplorable as were other con- 
ditions which existed in more modern times. 

When this form of organization, in which cooperation 
and private ownership were combined, gave way to 
the manorial régime, the external appearances changed 
but little. The land was now mainly owned by a lord, 
who resided at the manor. The former villagers had 
become his tenants, either freeholders or serfs, in re- 
turn for the protection which he extended to them, or 
for other reasons. The name “villeins,”” which was given 
to the latter, is significantly derived from the word “vil- 
lagers.” They were not slaves but were bound to the 
land, so that they could be sold with it, but not inde- 
pendently of it. Money was not then in use, and for the 
land occupied by a tenant of whatever kind, whether bond 
or free, a rentage was paid in personal service rendered 
to the lord. -A portion of arable land, reserved for the 
latter, was known as the “demesne.” Here two or three 
days of the week the villein worked for his master, be- 
sides performing other duties and affording special as- 
sistance at harvest time.. Smaller tenants were the 
bordars, crofters and cotters. A class of slaves likewise 
still existed who must be entirely distinguished from the 
former grades of tenants. 

Since the power of the king was inadequate to enforce 
the law throughout the realm, the lord of the manor was 
the practical ruler of the little community established on 
his lands, He even held court and executed justice, and 
in return for the authority granted to him, or passively 
acknowledged, he offered his fealty and duty to his 
monarch. 

3y confining ourselves to conditions in England we 
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have been able to ensure greater simplicity, clearness and 
precision in dealing with this difficult subject. But the 
picture we have here given will likewise sufficiently repre- 
sent in a general way the civilization of other countries 
at this period of time. Not that there was ever a stable 
order of society unchanged through all these years, but 
that such was the trend of economic and social develop- 
ment. In France and Germany were the great M/aierhdfe 
with their numbers of unfree laborers, the Hérige culti- 
vating the farms of the lords, and the Diensthdérige at- 
tending to housework and craftsmanship. 

Of the manors, as of similar establishments upon the 
continent, not a few were in the possession of monas- 
teries or of ecclesiastics. They were left at times to com- 
munities of monks by the wills of the pious faithful, or 
bestowed upon them by the liberality of kings or nobles. 
While the religious of necessity adapted themselves to 
the economic conditions of the times, such adaptation to 
external conditions on the part of individuals implied no 
Least of all could the doctrines of 
the Church undergo a change. Religious were noted for 
their charity and consideration. Whatever greed or am- 
bition may be alleged of some, they were always, as a 
class, loved by the people. They were truly the stewards 
of the poor, and their doors were ever open for the 
houseless wanderer. 

Referring to the religious Orders of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, a non-Catholic author, the Very 
Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, formerly Dean of Winchester, 
writes, in “A History of the English Church” (Vol. II, 


9%9 
p- 


272 
“They were large landowners, and this was in many 
ways a benefit to the people. The monks were continu- 
ally resident, whereas the bishops and many of the lay 
proprietors were frequently called away from their 
estates on public affairs, and so hindered from looking 
closely after the welfare of their tenants. In districts 
where the towns were rare and small, the monastic houses 
must have been inestimable boons, not only to the trav- 
eler, who could obtain food and shelter there, but to the 
resident poor in the neighborhood. The condition of the 
people in many a secluded village or hamlet would have 
been wretched and barbarous in the extreme but for some 
monastic houses which had the means of remunerating 
labor and relieving distress.”’ 

The monasteries were the great centres of civilization, 
not only from a religious, literary and social point of 
view, but likewise in a purely economic and industrial 
way. “As the monasteries,” says the great German his- 
torian, Johannes Janssen, “had been for centuries the 
schools of agriculture and horticulture, so too they were 
the actual nurseries of all industrial and artistic progress. 
It was in these institutions that handicrafts first devel- 
oped into art.” (History of the German People, II, p. 2.) 
To the same effect Huber-Liebenau writes: “Immediately 
upon the spread of Christianity churches and monasteries 
arose, and the latter were, until the fourteenth century, 
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the seedplots of German industry and German art.” 
(Das Deutsche Zunftwesen im Mittelalter, p. 16.) 

The complete emancipation of the villein was long to 
be awaited. Traces of villeinage were to linger on for 
centuries. In the history of the later craft gilds we hear 
constant mention of it. Their greatest problem, as they 
believed, was the influx of villeins from the land into the 
town as emancipation was gradually progressing. Upon 
the continent, as in England, men were freeing them- 
selves from their obligations and crowding into the cities, 
which then were only in their early stages of formation, 
or of reconstruction if dating from Roman times, 

The gilds which existed before the end of the eleventh 
century were, as we have said, religious, social and civic. 
The economic development required for craft gilds had 
not yet been-attained, although the merchant gilds were 
now to arise. It is true, however, that in Germany the 
crafts had flourished as early as the days of Charlemagne. 
It was he who gave the first great industrial impulse to the 
Middle Ages. There were bright sides and dark to the 
economic institutions which flourished under his reign. 
The imperial demesnes were many. Often large groups 
of expert craftsmen were found in them: “workers in 
gold and silver, blacksmiths, shoemakers, turners, wagon- 
makers, carpenters, armorers, lace-makers, soap-boilers, 
brewers and bakers.” But of these laborers a vast num- 
ber were in the state of serfdom, classes of independent 
craftsmen did not exist, and much less was there any 
question of free craft gilds. 

The general method of production, nevertheless, during 
all this period, was that referred to as the Family Sys- 
tem. Each household produced for itself whatever it 
needed to satisfy its own wants, without recourse to ex- 
ternal manufactures. Each family or family group, such 
as manor or monastery, was producer and consumer 
It felled the trees to build its dwellings. It spun 
the wool to make its garments, It planted and ground 
the corn to bake its own bread. With meadow and forest 
open to it, with its cattle and its hives, it could thus live 
contentedly and happily even in a state of villeinage. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


alike. 


The Anthropomorphic God 


The finite is not the measure of the infinite. God is 
infinite. Man’s intellect is finite. Struggle as it may, 
this intellect can never get an adequate idea of the un- 
limited and illimitable God. Strive as it will, this intel- 
lect cannot fully conceive an Essence which is in all 
things and is yet distinct from all things, which is every- 
where, in heaven, on earth, beneath the earth, and yet is 
not bound by time or place. Such an Essence, infinite 
in all ways, is beyond the perfect grasp of a finite mind, 
be that mind angelic or merely human. Impelled, then, 
by sheer necessity, man instinctively represents God to 
himself by symbols or pictures or images. He meditates 
on God’s justice and pictures God as Supreme Judge. 
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He dwells ‘on God's tender love and watchfulness and 
imagines God a Shepherd. He thinks of God’s dignity 
and paints God as a King surrounded by a heavenly court 
of archangels and angels and saints. And when man 
ponders heaven, he imitates the “Beloved Disciple” and 
répresents to himself golden ways and dazzling gems 
and chanting angels and sounding harps and flowers and 
incense. For heaven is joy; and all these are signs, 
symbols and causes, too, of joy. 

All this is perfectly natural. It is instinctive with man. 
Moreover, it is Scripture’s way. Prophets and psalmist 
did it. They hid God under symbols. They bodied God 
forth in images. They called Him King and Shepherd 
and Judge, and all that. And a greater one than proph- 
ets and psalmist, Christ Himself, did likewise. For in- 
stance, He pictured God as a Father in whose house there 
are many mansions. Now, Christ and prophets and 
psalmist were not wrong in this. Neither is anyone wrong 
who does likewise. God is not lowered thereby. Hu- 
man perfections are not put upon Him. Human pas- 
sions and human defects and deficiencies are not attrib- 
uted to him. Man’s weak and faltering justice is not 
given Him. He retains His own justice. Man’s pas- 
sionate anger is not transferred to Him. He retains His 
own eternal, imperturbable calmness. Man’s ignorance 
is not placed in Him. He keeps His own undimmed in- 
telligence. He does not become’ anthropomorphic, half 
God and half creature. He remains God, all God, with 
nothing human about Him: a pure Spirit who knows 
no defect nor deficiency, but only perfection, and that in 
an infinite degree. 

The representations are but man’s poor, inefficient but 
legitimate means of reaching out for some comprehension 
of a Being who would otherwise all but escape him. 
No Christian man, however ignorant, thinks of attribut- 
ing to God human attributes, perfections or imperfec- 
tions. Man knows human attributes, and by concentrat- 
ing attention on their perfections to the exclusion of 
their defects, he is able to rise to some faint flickering 
idea of God, whom he symbolizes as Shepherd, or 
Father or Judge, all the while realizing full well that 
God is yet imperfectly conceived. The human is strug- 
gling to express the divine. The human is failing in 
part. The divine is not losing in worth or dignity. The 
finite is striving to express the infinite. The infinite is 
eluding a perfect concept. That concept which is 
formed—however poor though it be—is helpful and 





legitimate. This it is, this way of symbolizing God, 
sanctioned by nature and by Holy Writ, and by Christ 
Himself, which has aroused the indignation of many who 
are zealous for God’s honor. Idolatry, some call it, 
anthropomorphism, others dub it. 

God, they say, is to be worshiped in spirit and truth, 
not in forms and symbols and images and _ pictures. 
But “spirit and truth” are neither diminished nor de- 
stroyed by representations. Purity is not tarnished by a 
picture of the pure Christ. Love is not destroyed, but 








only heightened by the representation of the Good Shep- 
herd, all torn and bleeding from His shepherding. From 
the picture of the Shepherd the soul rises “in spirit and 
truth” and in love and exultation also to the Shepherd. 
Spirit and truth are saved. Love and exultation are 
added to a soul hungry for Christ. 

There is nothing sadder in the history of modern 
religious thought than the fate of those who are clamor- 
ing against “The Anthropomorphic God.” They scorn 
to represent God under a symbol of love. Spirit and 
truth forbid them to do so. They do not hesitate to 
make Him, Who is the all holy, personal God, endowed 
with intelligence and will, a blind force, an energy, or 
some other crass thing which eventuates from the turn 
of a wheel or the explosion of a gun. They reject 
nature’s way, Scripture’s way, Christ’s way, to fall into 
Pantheism, relative, if not absolute. 

If they do not go quite so far, they lose themselves in 
a haze which becomes their God. They call God a “Uni- 
versal Presence,’ and make of Him a vague, indefinite, 
meaningless thing, which no man can respect, much less 
adore. What is this “Universal Presence”? An ab- 
straction? A glorious God, that. Something concrete? 
Then it is but one attribute of God, and Christian folk 
will not take kindly to an adoration of it, exclusive of 
something more appealing, more soul-inspiring. From 
all this it will appear that godly men may keep their 
symbols and pictures and images of God and still wor- 
ship God in spirit and truth. But let them not forget 
to pray for those who to avoid so-called anthropo- 
morphism turn God into a blind energy, a bewildering 
haze, a “Universal Presence,’ described in terms that 


a good Pantheist uses. R. H. Trerney, s.J. 


‘*The Protestant in Italy’’ 


“It should be remembered that Miss Humphrey is not 
herself a member of the Roman communion,” is the warn- 
ing given those who read the paper she contributes to 
the February Atlantic Monthly on “The Protestant in 
Italy.” For non-Catholics the caution is doubtless neces- 
sary, as the Protestant in question is neither a Methodist 
nor a \Valdensian but a New England Congregationalist 
who for the most part writes with such intelligence, sym- 
pathy and discernment about Catholic worship that the 
Atlantic's “old subscribers” will surely suspect that the 
editor, notwithstanding his disclaimer, has been beguiled 
into accepting an article by a cleverly “disguised Jesuit.” 

Miss Humphrey begins her paper with a good descrip- 
tion of the average American Protestant’s attitude toward 
the Catholic Church here at home. 

“We think her depraved, hypocritical, unscrupulous 

in her policy, a foe to the advance of civilization, a 

perverter of the teachings of Christ, a dealer in the 

outworn evils of superstition and mystery, a panderer 
to all the baser elements in the religious instinct. 

According to our varying temperaments, we tingle 

with indignation or smile with scorn at her gaudy 
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trappings and her elaborate ceremonies. Mummery! 

hoodwinkings ! planned to entice the unwary and fool 

the credulous. We avoid the Catholic churches of 
our cities as if they were so many halls of sorcery, 
and really know nothing at all about them. We are 

as afraid of a Jesuit priest as Ulysses was of a 

Siren.” 

The author then goes on to tell what a wonderful 
change often takes place when “we go abroad for the 
winter.” Miss Humphrey first pictures the annoyance 
of the sight-seeing Protestant at being interrupted in his 
study of a Roman mosaic by the entrance of a procession 
of clergy. When Mass begins he decides to stay and 
see what happens, so he looks on “with that peculiar 
expression of mingled curiosity, amusement, supe- 
riority and bewilderment which marks him for what 
he is, an unbelieving foreigner.” But if he is at 
all susceptible to religious influences he watches the ser- 
vice with “such breathless interest that he gradually 
loses consciousness of himself,’ and when the Conse- 
cration bell sounds “he bows his head and the odious 
expression disappears from his face.’’ Rome’s spell is 
working. He cannot escape. At every corner in the 
city there is a beautiful old church he is eager to visit 
but his sight-seeing is being continually interfered with 
by Mass, Vespers or Benediction. He grows more and 
more interested in what so often takes place before him, 
buys a “Key of Heaven,” makes a literary study of the 
Catholic liturgy and finds to his surprise that the Com- 
munion service of the English Prayer Book, with which 
he is familiar, “is imbedded in the Roman Mass,” “almost 
word for word,” so before long “he for the first time 
intelligently ‘assists’ at a Mass.” 

This however is not the faith of his fathers, Puri- 
tanism now protests. “But who are our fathers? Only 
the few immediately ancestral generations of Puritans? 
There have been three centuries of them, but they them- 
selves were begotten by eight or ten centuries of Catho- 
lics ; and the early loyalties are in our blood as well as the 
later.” The next thing our “Protestant in Italy” does 
is to seize whatever books on Catholic doctrine he can 
get hold of, and begin a serious “study of the Roman 
Church.” But, “This ‘deposit of faith,’ these dogmatic 
articles of beliefi—how absurd to expect a _ twentieth 
century mind to credit them!” So he throws the 
books aside. The Siren Church continues, however, 
to lure him into her temples. He begins to ob- 
serve the worshipers. He contrasts their “casualness”’ 
with the “punctual precision” of New England Congre- 
gationalists. He notes that the Catholics kneeling beside 
him seem to “know what they are here for, and they 
attend to all the monitions of the Church; but they do 
it easily, naturally, from the ordinary level of their daily 
lives.” He is also much impressed with the fact that he 
cannot enter a church without finding there “some man or 
woman kneeling before an altar or a shrine, lost in sup- 
plication.” 

Miss Humphrey, like many thoughtful Protestants. 





does not fail to note how the Real Presence enables us, 
“as it were, to focus God,” and gives us “The human joy 
of seeking” Him. She is struck by the fact that as Mass 
is being said every moment somewhere on the earth, “The 
Word is perpetually being made flesh and dwelling 
among us.” “The Catholic Church,” she acknowledges, 
“has caught the spirit of eternity, in that it refuses to 
relegate the Birth and the Passion to their set periods far 
in the past, but insists on regarding them as continually 
happening. Christ is as actually with us as He was with 
Peter and John.” To Catholics of course such thoughts 
are blessed commonplaces, but to find them expressed 
by a Protestant contributor to the Atlantic Monthly gives 
them a strange freshness. 

Miss Humphrey then makes some sensible observations 
on the inadequacy of private judgment as a religious 
guide, and on the advantages of all Christians having “one 
standard of faith and morality, and working consciously 
for one end.” “But somebody must set our standard, 
and who is so fit to do that,” she asks, ‘as the Church 
which has for ages concerned itself with spiritual mat- 
ters, studying the teachings of Christ, interpreting them, 
and reconciling their inconsistencies?” Who, indeed! 
For the Catholic Church was of course instituted by its 
divine Founder expressly “to set us our standard” and 
lead us unerringly to Heaven. 

The author ends her otherwise admirable paper by 
throwing this little sop to the Atlantic’s “average reader.” 

“Perhaps the idea of an infallible Church is not 
tenable, since popes and cardinals and priests are 
human. The Church’s weakness undoubtedly lies in 
her presumption and rigidity. She forgets that the 
principle of all life is growth, and that if she is to 
maintain her vitality, she must adapt herself to 
changing conditions. But she is awakening to that 
understanding. Her Modernist movement is full of 
hope and promise to her well-wishers.” 

“Popes and cardinals and priests are human.” Happily, 
they are, though it is not at all clear why that fact 
should make it impossible for the Holy Spirit to preserve 
the Church and her visible head from teaching error. As 
for the “Modernist movement.” Miss Humphrey's knowl- 
edge of that must be very 
imperfect. Had the movement succeeded, all that the 
author so much admires in the worship and doctrine of 
the Catholic Church would first have been undermined 


‘ 


‘synthesis of all heresies” 


and then swept away; there is no question of that. 
“The conclusion ?” asks the author in her last paragraph. 
“There is no conclusion,” is her immediate answer. Ah, 
but there is, and one moreover so logical that it should 
not be missed by a person who writes so intelligently 
of the Church as does Miss Humphrey. It is hard to 
see how the author of “The Protestant in Italy” can long 
escape the conviction that the Catholic Church is the 
divinely appointed guide not only of picturesque, emo- 
tional Italians, but also of hard, practical Americans— 
even if they happen to be readers of the Atlantic Monthly. 
; Watrter Dwicur, s.J. 
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Patrick Lynch and His Memorial 


The port of Valparaiso having decided with peculiar 
appropriateness to inaugurate a memorial to the name 
and fame of the late Admiral Patrick (Patricio) Lynch, 
whose 90th birthday occurs this year, it may be deemed 
a fitting time for recalling the glorious exploits of one 
who possessed the unique distinction of serving both as 
Admiral and General in the South American service. Of 
more interest still is the fact that in his youth Admiral 
Lynch served in the British Royal Navy, and distinguished 
himself in the China War of 1841. 

Of Irish descent on the paternal side, Patrick Lynch 
was born at Santiago de Chile, on December 1, 1824, his 
father being Sefor Estanislao Lynch and his mother 
Sefiora Carmen Solo Zaldivar, When thirteen years old he 
entered the infant navy of his native land, and in 1839 
was a participant in some of the stirring episodes of the 
first war with the Peruvian-Bolivian Federation. In the 
following year the youthful cadet was sent by the Chilean 
Government, by permission of the admiralty, to the 
British Navy for training purposes. He enjoyed an in- 
teresting experience. 

Lynch served in the Royal Navy for some seven years, 
obtaining in this way a training which in after life was 
destined to prove absolutely invaluable. The so-called 
“opium war” with China broke out in 1841. In it young 
Lynch had the satisfaction of playing his little part in the 
successful siege and capture of Shanghai and Canton, 
and incidentally he made hosts of friends while serving 
in Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Returning home to Chile in 1847, he was promoted to a 
lieutenancy in the navy of the republic, and then began his 
career proper as a practical sailor. Further advance was 
slow on account of the long years of comparative peace, 
but after serving on various ships he held important ap- 
pointments on shore in the Navy Department, and gradu- 
ally attained the grade of captain. In 1879 the strug- 
gle with Peru and Bolivia broke out. Lynch was ap- 
pointed Governor of the conquered Department of 
Tarapaca, and in the following year received command 
of a naval expedition against Northern Peru. 

On September 10, 1880, Lynch landed on Peruvian 
soil, at Chimbote, at the head of 3,000 troops of the 
Chilean invading army. After occupying the local railway 
station and telegraph office, he directed his march inland 
towards Palo Seco, where a heavy ransom was demanded. 
As this was refused, Lynch devastated the great sugar 
plantation and machinery, and destroyed by fire the mag- 
nificent hacienda. On the 18th, by another swift strategic 
movement he seized'and crippled Paita, the most north- 
erly Peruvian port, giving to the flames the Custom 
House and other public buildings. By the end of October, 
Lynch had arrived at Quilca, his immediate objective be- 
ing Arequipa ; but at this point the enemy were discovered 
to be in such force that the Chileans reembarked. A 
partial lull in the advance ensued. 





Not for long, however. In November the Chilean army 
of invasion found itself concentrated in three divisions, 
commanded by Lynch, General Sotomayor and Colonel 
Pedro Lagos, and under the command in chief of General 
Baquedano, “assisted” by Senor Vergara, the Minister 
of War. The total strength of all arms amounted to 
23,629 effectives, while the artillery equipment consisted 
mainly of Armstrong and Krupp mountain-guns. For 
the moment, Lynch took command of a brigade, and at its 
head landed at the port of Pisco. Exactly one month 
later he set out from that place with the first division. 
The approaches to the Peruvian capital were about to be 
assailed. 

Those “approaches” —the picturesquely situated lines of 
Chorillés and Miraflores—were defended by some 33,000 
Peruvian troops, but these were shockingly clad and shod, 
badly organized, and “armed with all kinds of rifles, 
many of which were rusty and nearly useless. Their 
artillery also had all kinds of guns, some Obsolete, some 
experimental. The defensive position was, how- 
ever, good.” The battle of Chorillds was fought on 
January 13, 1881. The Peruvians were driven from their 
positions with the heavy loss of 4,000 killed and wounded, 
4,000 prisoners, and 70 guns—not, however, without a 
Chilean loss of 3,000. Lynch was greatly distinguished 
in this close and bloody fighting. Next day, President 
Pierola attempted to negotiate, but firing suddenly broke 
out afresh, “to the surprise of both commanders.” Lynch 
led his men to the onslaught of Miraflores. The Chilean 
cruisers from the sea-side threw their shells into the place, 
and a second decisive victory for the invaders found the 
city of Lima at their feet. 

“Lima,” writes Sir W. Laird Clowes, “was in a terrible 
condition. Anarchy reigned in the streets. General La 
Cotera had attempted, without success, to seize power. 
The legations were crowded with refugees, But for the ac- 
tion of the men-of-war’s men more awful deeds of violence 
than those which occurred might have followed; for not 
until January 17th was the city even partially occupied 
by the victors. During the interregnum there was firing in 
the public places, the Chinese quarter was looted and burnt, 
and incendiary fires burst forth, while at Callao the mob 
set on fire or blew up the ships and batteries.” But on 
the 18th, Patricio Lynch installed himself as Military 
Governor of the Peruvian capital, including the duties of 
commander in chief. In this onerous double capacity 
he remained for upwards of three years—in fact, until the 
termination of this long-dragged-out, and for Peru, most 
disastrous of struggles, in 1884. During his government 
of Lima he proved himself to possess, in addition to his 
talent for war, administrative powers of the highest 
order. 

Rear-Admiral Lynch—for to that rank he was pro- 
moted before the close of 1884—was by this time sixty 
years of age. No wonder that the extraordinary exer- 
tions of his crowded career had “taken it out of him,” so 
to speak, rendering him an old and broken man before 
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his time. Thinking to rest him, and spare his health as 
much as possible, the Chilean Government now despatched 
Admiral Lynch to Madrid, as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Spain. After a sojourn of about eighteen 
months in the Spanish capital, however, his health failing 
to improve to any material extent, the Admiral set sail 
tor Chile on board the steamer Cotopaxi. He was des- 
tined never to gaze upon his native shores again, as the 
vessel had proceeded no farther than the Canary Islands 
when he passed away at sea, in front of Teneriffe, on 
May 16, 1886. Like Francis Drake nearly three cen- 
turies before, he died on the element he had loved so 
well. 

As sailor, soldier, administrator and diplomat, the 
memory of Patricio Lynch has a quadruple claim upon 
the interest and regard of the Chilean people. His name 
is perpetuated in her navy in the title of one of Chile’s 
best armored cruisers, the Almirante Lynch, and another 
has just been launched in the English dock-yards. 

Percy Cross STANDING. 


The Cross on the Mountains 


Some years ago, when there was a menace of war be- 
tween Chile and Argentina, an agreement was finally ar- 
rived at about a definite boundary line between the two 
nations. Edward VIII of England is credited with hav- 
ing adjusted the dispute, but it is of common knowledge 
that His Majesty counted for very little in the affair. 
A settlement was arrived at through the joint influence 
of the ladies of both countries. Their pleadings with 
their respective lords were much more effective and much 
more welcome than the decisions of His Majesty. 

[In thanksgiving for the victory of peace, and as an en- 
during protest against any future violation of it, a colossal 
statue of Christ was erected amid the perpetual snows of 
the mountain of Aconagua, which rears its snow-capped 
summit above the border lands of both countries. Very 
properly on thé base of the monument the sculptor has 
placed two female figures embracing each other. They 
represent the two republics. The countenance of one re- 
produces the features of the President of the Society of 
the Christian Mothers of Argentina, the other those of 
the wife of the President of the Chilean Replblic. Our 
Lord holds His cross in one hand, and extends the other 
appealingly to both nations. Chile and Argentina may 
well glory in this Christian monument and feel that their 
friendship could find no stronger link. 

At the end of December, 1913, another cross was 
erected at the southernmost point of the South American 
continent, about midway in the Straits of Magellan, on 
what is known as Cape Froward, a headland which takes 
its name from the insolent manner in which it butts into 
the sea, keeping it in a turmoil with almost continual 
tempests. The land on both sides of the Straits belongs 
to Chile. Hence, down at the end of its domain that 
country is repeating the act of faith in the Prince of 





Peace, which it is uttering amid the snows of the Cor- 
dilleras. 

The erection of the second memorial is due to the zeal 
of a Uruguayan priest named Salaberry, a patronymic 
suggestive of Canadian affiliations. The unveiling took 
place in presence of all the civil and military authorities 
of Punta Arenas, as that particular territory is called, 
and of the representatives of the President of the 
Chilean Republic. The closing days of 1913 were chosen 


_for the ceremony so as to terminate fittingly the sixteenth 


centennial of Constantine’s vision of the Cross in the 
heavens. Henceforth the mariners navigating the dan- 
gerous passage will be rejoiced to see the symbol of 
salvation throwing its radiance across those solitudes 
from a mountain peak more than a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Now that Cape Froward has been so glorified, the 
Chileans ought to change its name. In 1580, the Spanish 
sailor, Pedro Sarmiento, called it Saint Agatha, but eight 
years afterwards, Thomas Cavendish, the savage English 
freebooter, who knew little about saints and cared less, 
deprived it of its saint. Let it be called Saint Agatha 
again, so that the storm-tossed mariners may occasionally 
breathe a prayer to the good saint to let them know more 
about the Cross than they usually do. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Holland’s Coalition Safe 


The speech from the throne at the opening of the present 
session of the Dutch Parliament last September recom- 


‘mended the appointment of a Royal Commission for the 


purpose of devising a plan whereby the Government sup- 
port of Public Instruction might be equalized. Small 
importance was attached to it at the time by the advocates 
of Christian education who looked on the suggestion as 
a mere perfunctory phrase not infrequently to be met 
with in similar official documents. The anti-revolu- 
tionist wing of the Coalition at once registered its pro- 
test, contending that, whereas everyone by this time knew 
full well their legitimate grievances and just demands in 
the matter, further Government researches and _pour- 
parlers seemed to be utterly useless. Wherefore, when last 
month the present Cabinet proposed a revision of the 
Constitution with a view to enlarging the national fran- 
chise, Dr. Kuyper’s followers refused absolutely to have 
any part in it unless Article 192 were at the same time in- 
cluded in the proposed revision. This article of Holland’s 
Fundamental Law refers to Public Instruction and pro- 
vides for the support of Government Schools to the entire 
exclusion of all denominational schools. This support is 
divided between the General Government and the several 
municipalities or communes. The former contributes 
the teachers’ salaries, the general expense of administra- 
tion and twenty-five per cent., or one-fourth of the cost 
of construction of all public school buildings; the latter 
furnishes the other three-fourths. This Constitutional 
arrangement dates from 1848 and was fathered by the 
Liberal party who look upon it as the acme of statecraft 
and fair play. The public school thus officially recog- 
nized and financially protected is proclaimed by them 
the Palladium of the country’s liberties. To meddle 
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with it according to their mind, is denounced as decidedly 
unpatriotic, a crime against the Commonwealth and 
“Hands Off!” is the cry with which they fiercely meet 
any and every effort on the part of those, who, from 
conscientious motives, dare question the justice of this 
glaring monopoly. Despite Liberal fanaticism, successive 
Christian administrations within the last twenty-five 
years have by degrees succeeded in considerably soften- 
ing the harshness of these constitutional provisions, 
though “equal rights for all” is still far from being re- 
alized. At present the minimum teachers’ salaries 
in both the denominational and the public schools is sup- 
plied by the General Government which likewise refunds 
the denominational schools fifty per cent., or one-half of 
construction in the form of an annual interest. There 
remains, however, the municipal and communal support 
of Public Instruction, which in the way of construction, 
repairs and fancy salaries amounts to many millions an- 
nually, and whereof the denominational schools receive 
not a single penny. 

Since December last the Prime Minister, Mr. Van der 
Linden, has on two occasions further explained the vague 
educational proposal contained in the speech from the 
throne. In his latest utterance he went so far as to touch on 
the vexed question of Municipal and Communal School 
support, and while not actually pledging himself to any re- 
form on this score, he freely admitted the question as 
a subject for debate. This may be hailed as a long 
stride in advance since no liberal leader in Holland here- 
tofore ever had made a similar admission that the one- 
sided and unfair school arrangement is a debatable ques- 
tion. Following this important concession on the part 
of the Premier, to which his Liberal following in the 
Second Chamber has virtually committed itself, the Anti- 
revolutionists decided to drop their objections and join 
their fellow members of the Coalition in accepting the 
proposed Commission. 

Whether this conciliatory attitude of the Van der Lin- 
den Cabinet is genuine or a mere ruse whereby to cover 
up its real intent remains to be seen. Certain it is that 
the present extra Parliamentary Administration can ill 
afford to ignore the opposition altogether in their just 
demand for equal rights in school matters. With but 
thirty-nine Liberals and fifteen Socialists (the latter a 
scarcely reliable quantity at that) to depend on for carry- 
ing on the business of the country, the Cabinet is far 
from being in a position warranting a complete disre- 
gard of its political opponents. Rather for the success 
of much of its general policy if not for its very con- 
tinuance in office the administration stands in continual 
need of a friendly entente with the forty-six members of 
the minority. Warning voices are being raised in the mean- 
time as to the hidden designs of the Liberal-Radical ma- 
jority. Considering the latter’s well-known animus on the 
subject of Public Instruction it is deemed imperative that 
the advocates of Christian education should exercise 
the utmost caution lest they be trapped into agreeing to 
any such cunningly worded supervisory regulations as 
would ultimately deliver the denominational schools “bag 
and baggage” into the hands of the enemy. An old Dutch 
proverb runs to the effect that should a fox of a sudden 
grow bland and affable, folk had better look to their 
poultry! The Administration’s policy is fairly well repre- 
sented as promising the Liberals and Radicals universal 
suffrage, a general pension bill and also later on woman 
suffrage provided they keep mum on the subject of edu- 
cation. The Commission has likewise been endorsed by 
the National School Teachers’ Union. Not that these in 








any degree love the Christian school but because they hate 


the Coalition if possible more and see in the final 
settlement of the school question the surest means of 
bringing about its total destruction. Prior to the close of 
the year just past the Commission was actually appointed. 
It is strictly parliamentary and made up of members of 
the Right and Left proportionally. Catholics are rep- 
resented in it by Rev. Dr. Nolens, president, and Baron 
Van Wynbergen, a very able and energetic member of 
the Catholic fraction. Whatever be the outcome, with 
“caution” for a password no possible harm can result 
from the arrangement, while incidentally the threatened 
disruption of the Coalition has happily been averted 
thereby. V.S. 


Socialism In Ghent 


Ghent, the capital of East Flanders, is the stronghold 
and bulwark of Belgian Socialism, which has amalga- 
mated itself into a society known as “Vooruit” (For- 
ward). In every quarter of the city are various build- 
ings which proclaim the might and the power of this 
society. Now, it is some old historic villa, then it is a 
half-ruined royal palace, next a proverbial cinematograph 
show, and even a small library—everywhere shops and 
stores upon which are printed in large letters the flaunt- 
ing name “Vooruit.” In that part of the city known as 
“Vrydagmarkt”. (Friday-market) rises a magnificent 
structure, imposing and grand enough for a regal palace 
—this is the humble communistic home of the “Red 
Brotherhood.” There is indeed bitter, tragic irony in its 
name. It is called “Ons Huis”. (Our House). The 
“Our” is extended by courtesy to the laborers but in 
reality can only be predicated of the Socialist “Leaders” 
in its full and perfect meaning. It is in this new palace 
that the Socialistic leader catches the credulous work- 
ing people through his enticing promises. He holds out 
to the workman a modern “Utopia” for the future, while 
in truth the “Brotherhood Leaders” alone are receiving 
the lucrative gains which accrue from the money which 
the duped workingmen have sunk in the scheme. ‘To 
have is to hold, but the art is to get the gold”—this is 
the motto of the Socialists’ leader. By this principle 
have they deceived and hoodwinked the common folk. 

However, such depotism and knavery is not to the taste 
of every man. Many of the laborers have frankly ad- 
mitted that they are sticking to the “Brotherhood” merely 
because in a foolish moment of heated emotion they im- 
prudently put their small savings in the scheme and it is 
now too late to withdraw. Still there are not a few who 
have withdrawn, preferring to lose their money in order 
to free themselves from the Socialistic yoke. It is con- 
soling to see how many ‘Socialists have awakened from 
their torpor and realize the sham glory of the Brother- 
hood leader with the red flag in one hand and his other 
on the throat of the common people. 

A few weeks ago at a Socialist meeting here in Ghent, 
one of the laborers who was disgusted with the surface 
show of his mock-heroic leaders arose and violently de- 
nounced his confréres and the cause as follows: “To-day 
Socialism means this, that we laborers are banded to- 
gether into a business concern, founded by our money 
but operated by our leaders, who incidentally take all the 
profits as well. There was a time when we called the 
manufacturers and the financial men thieves and robbers. 
Now we rub shoulders with them or rather they bump- 
against us and we excuse ourselves. The more money 
they have the more chance they have of being our 
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leaders. We laborers and we alone,” continued the dis- 
contented Socialist, “haven't the smallest profit in this 
Socialistic business. The time has come when we want 
an explanation.” 

These complaints were received with yells and cries 
from the opposition. The speaker continued to expose 
all the other grievances of the laborers of “Vooruit.” 
He recounted the extortions and imside graft of the 
leaders from the Socialistic members of the lower ranks. 
“It is an infamous deed,” he cried out, referring to the 
enormous expense of the new palace of the Ghent So- 
cialists—‘Our House”—‘an infamous deed, that while 
the laborers here are suffering from hunger and want 
you build a royal palace which you pretend costs about 
2,000,000 francs but really costs from 3,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 francs. What share have we laborers in this palace? 
With that sum of money you could build 900 comfortable 
cottages for the laborer and his family. We could ‘live’ 
and not merely ‘exist’ as we are doing now. But what 
does ‘Vooruit’ care for the laborer or his wife or his 
little ones ?” 

At this juncture the meeting quieted down and the 
audience of toilers began to grow more reflective, where- 
upon another laborer arose and continuing in the same 
strain, spoke of the large annual salaries of the numer- 
ous officers of the society which all came from the 
pockets of the laborers, but no return was seen for it; 
that while the laborers were working for wages scarce- 
ly sufficient to keep them in existence, no assistance came 
to them from the Brotherhood. “Vooruit,” he added, 
“is a palace, the laborers’ home a hovel.” So the meet- 
ing continued. 

This discontent is growing, and has come to such a 
pass that every week the oppressed laborers are an- 
nouncing their grievances and denouncing the cause in 
a newspaper which has recently been published by the 
ex-Socialists, who have separated themselves from the 
Party. These articles are a source of continued annoy- 
ance to the Red Brotherhood, who cannot refute the 
facts, plain and patent as they are. 

“Wait until the Parliament in May, 1914,” cried one 
of the Socialists at the meeting, “and you will see the 
results of your oppression. We -want an explanation. 
Where has our money gone?” As answer he received 
the arrogant reply, “That is not your business.” At this 
juncture the meeting showed so much disapproval of the 
leaders and their tyranny that the chairman, seeing the 
situation called for a motion to adjourn, which was im- 
mediately received and rushed through. Thus the tu- 
mult was hushed. 

“That is not your business.” This is the ultimate 
response of the leaders to the laborer’s legitimate ques- 
tion. However, the laborers know it is their business 
and have begun to act upon this. Doubtless the May 
Parliament will prove this. The same spirit of discontent 
is evidenced in Germany, France and Holland. <A 
general re-awakening of the laborer is at hand, which 
will undoubtedly cause the decline and decay of a false 
system. At least the outlook is favorable and time will 
tell. J.V. 





IN MISSION FIELDS 


Bishop Kurialachery, the native Vicar Apostolic of 
Chenganachery, has been able during the two short years 
of his episcopate to accomplish a great work among the 
Malabar Syrians. On December 15, 1911, he took 
charge of the vicariate (the largest in Malabar) and 





with his motto, “Hate sin, but not sinners,” he entered 
upon a complete reform of Church affairs. Commissions 
of two priests each were instituted and sent out into 
the six districts of his vicariate to report on the man- 
agement of Church properties and other vested interests 
of the parishes. Their findings were then carefully col- 
lated and made the basis of new rules and regulations 
regarding temporal goods of the Church. There are 
in the vicariate more than one hundred parish churches, 
all self-supporting, some being abundantly rich and 
capable of maintaining with their revenues efficient high 
schools preparing candidates for university entrance. 

This being settled, the spiritual welfare of his flock 
next claimed the bishop’s attention. The success of his 
work naturally depended on the active cooperation of the 
clergy, and the latter had to be inspired with his spirit 
and ideals. This could best be done by means of re- 
treats. He therefore undertook in person to preach them 
to his clergy. These were drafted into five batches con- 
sisting of fifty each. With men so prepared the spiri- 
tual transformation of his flock was comparatively an 
easy task. At this stage the first pastoral visitation of 
the parishes was undertaken. [Everywhere the faithful 
were prepared by a retreat of three or four days. And 
according to circumstances, he remained in each parish 
preaching, confirming, settling disputes, and infusing 
new vigor into the Christian life of the faithful. In the 
short space of a twelvemonth the indefatigable mis- 
sionary bishop made a complete circuit of his vast dio- 
cese: Communions to the number of 63,095 were dis- 
tributed with his own hands, and 45,889 children and 
young men confirmed. 

The ground was now thoroughly prepared. A series 
of pastorals soon followed to confirm and seal his ex- 
hortations during the official visit. The various devo- 
tions already in honor among the faithful were clearly 
enunciated and explained ; the practice of frequent Com- 
munion was strongly recommended; the faithful were 
advised to practise greater economy, especially in mar- 
riage celebrations, and every other Catholic interest, such 
as the press, the Propagation of the Faith, etc., was duly 
inculcatec 

The bishop’s zeal did not stop here. To promote con- 
versions among the heathen a union of mi§sionary- 
priests was started on his initiative. Already there are 
nine priests exclusively ad paganos. To meet the needs 
of the neophytes eleven churches and as many schools 
have been provided. Nor was the numerous Jacobite 
sect neglected. Active measures are being taken to es- 
tablish missions among them; and the time is opportune. 
The recent conversion of the Patriarch of Antioch, with 
two of his bishops, has deeply affected the Malabar 
Jacobites. Some four years ago he visited Malabar, and 
an influential section of the Jacobites adhered to him, 
rejecting the jurisdiction of the Juntor Patriarch, his 
rival. His reconciliation with Rome, therefore, has once 
more brought to light the inherent weakness of the 
Jacobite position. It would, however, be untrue to say 
that there is any general movement among them to- 
wards Catholicism. Their present state of mind is above 
all characterized by distrust of Antioch. Antioch, as a 
primatial see, has completely lost her influence in Mala- 
bar. The process of reaction is first of all towards mak- 
ing the Malabar Church an autonomous and self-suffi- 
cient religious body. Only a small minority seem in any 
way anxious to come back to their ancient moorings and 
make common cause with their Catholic brethren. 
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The Pope 


Catholics have reason to be frequently and intensely ex- 
asperated by the shocking things that are being re- 
peatedly cabled over the whole world with regard to 
Pius X, but it would be difficult to imagine anything more 
outrageous than the recent description of the august 
Head of the Church of God sitting in judgment on an 
obscene dance which was performed in his presence and 
then by word and gesture suggesting another form of 
dance in its place. Those who conceived this particular 
insult and those who propagated it in the press and else- 
where deserve to be vehemently denounced by every 
decent man and woman. If the transcendent sanctity of 
his life and the august dignity of his sacred office could 
not shield him from the blasphemous indecency of this 
assault, at least the white hair of the most venerable man 
in the Church to-day should have made it impossible 
and unthinkable. Its authors are the successors con- 
sciously or unconsciously of the rabble of the apostate city 
that jeered at the Christ as He carried His heavy cross 
to Calvary. The world, at least the Catholic part of 
it, would like to know who is back of these cable out- 


rages. 


The Syndicalist Strike in New Zealand 


Syndicalism has been tried out and found to be a 
failure in New Zealand. The “country without strikes” 
has given us the first adequate test of a perfectly planned 
and executed general strike. No land could have been 
more favorably located for the purposes of the Syndi- 
calist agitator. By preventing the unloading-of vessels 
at a few harbors the entire foreign trade could be cut off 
completely. Exportation as well as importation could be 
made to cease in an instant. The wheels of domestic in- 
dustries could be stopped no less surely and definitely, 
since it was only necessary to induce the existing unions 








of the thoroughly unionized State to declare for the gen- 
eral strike. No laborers could be supplied from abroad, 
as would be the case in almost every other country. 
Conditions could not seemingly have been more ideal. 
Every advantage, moreover, was duly seized by the 
Socialist agitators, and the general strike was inaugu- 
rated with absolute success. 


“The strikers were in full possession of the har- 
bor front,” writes a correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican of the conditions ‘in Auckland, the 
most important mercantile centre. ‘Work of every 
kind in loading and unloading cargo ceased. The 
harbor board ordered all vessels to leave the wharves, 
where injury might be done, and anchor in the har- 
bor until the authorities could regain control of the 
water front, and within a few hours nearly 50 ves- 
sels were lying at anchor, and the wharves and 
quays were deserted by all but the parties of guards 
representing the waterside workers’ union. On the 
same day the members of the carters’ union ceased 
work, and the members of the seamen’s union that 
constituted the crews of all the steamers employed 
in the coastal trade gave 24 hours’ notice and went 
ashore. To anybody acquainted with the city it 
presented all the symptoms of a sudden and general 
paralysis. Two days later the street railroads ceased 
to run, and by that time bricklayers, masons, car- 
penters and factory hands of every kind had joined 
the great strike, leaving apparently nobody at work 
but a few shop girls, who had. practically nothing to 
do, while even they were subjected to threats on all 
sides to compel them to leave their places of busi- 
ness. 


To understand the conditions which led to this pass we 
must briefly recall the recent labor history of New Zea- 
land, which has long been proclaimed a model of pro- 
gressiveness in advanced industrial legislation. It was 
the first country ta adopt “compulsory arbitration.” 
Labor unionism was fully recognized according to this 
legislation, and every advantage was offered to the unions 
which would register under this act. Its main conditions 
were that the workers must not strike, and that employers 
could not in their turn have recourse to the lock-out. All 
disputes were to be brought before a court of arbitration, 
and its decisions were to be accepted under heavy penalty, 

For many years labor fared prosperously and was gain- 
ing point by point. When, however, a certain standard 
had been reached it was evident that wages could not 
continue to rise indefinitely and that limits were to be set 
even to the improvement of other conditions, in order to 
be fair to all parties. The result was that some dis- 
satisfaction arose, and the Socialist and Anarchist agita- 
tors found an opportunity of gaining a hearing. New 
Zealand, which had long been a thorn in the side of 
revolutionary Socialism throughout the world was now 
rapidly being filled with its agents. They were fast enter- 
ing the unions and seeking positions of trust which would 
enable them to carry on an effective propaganda. The 
principle that promises made to employers are not bind- 
ing was everywhere promulgated. The result was that 
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old unions withdrew from under the arbitration law, and 
non-registered unions were formed, which acknowledged 
no obligations. By harping upon certain grievances the 
new leaders succeeded in blinding the people to the real 
advantages which they had enjoyed. The old fallacy 
that everything is produced by labor and that labor can, 
therefore, take possession of everything, was used as the 
customary Socialist decoy. 

Unfortunately, however, for the Syndicalists, New 
Zealand had been too greatly interested in the welfare of 
labor to allow of more than a passing deception. The 
farmers, whose produce was stored away for exportation 
or was rotting in the harbors, gathered together at the 
call of the Farmers’ Union, and in a compact body 
entered the city to load and unload the vessels. “About 
half of them,” says the correspondent quoted above, 
“went to work on the wharves, while others, having been 
sworn in as special constables, were encamped in a public 
park, and patrolled the streets of the city and suburbs.” 
Many of the young men of the town had already volun- 
teered their assistance. The workers by this time were 
anxious to return to their occupations, after having been 
thoroughly disillusioned. Many had not so much been 
deceived as morally forced to leave their employment. 
New unions were formed and duly registered. The Syn- 
dicalist agitators and sympathizers were carefully ex- 
cluded, and within three weeks the Auckland strike was 
at an end. The experience gained had been well worth 
the cost. Union labor will not readily be deceived again 
by Socialist utopias, but will more wisely hold to its 
honestly gained advantages. 


An Excellent Method in History Classes 


A circular letter sent out by one of our weekly con- 
temporaries describes a very effective method employed 
for maintaining among pupils a live interest in history, a 
method, the letter states, which is being used with success 
in the high schools of New York and in similar institu- 
tions in thirty-six other States. 

The plan outlined is, as the weekly affirms, simplicity 
itself. “Once a week the pupils put aside the formality 
of the class-room, and with the teacher as a chairman 
and the journal in question as a text, organize themselves 
into a discussion club. Important events are reviewed 
and the observation of history in the making throws a 
new light over the history of the past.” 

We recommend the scheme to teachers in Catholic high 
schools. Every week AMERICA, in its Chronicle, offers 
its readers a compact review of the incidents worth study- 
ing of the passing life of the world. An informal dis- 
cussion of that review by pupils in the high school grades 
under the direction of their teacher can not but prove an 
admirable inspiration to arouse those engaging in it to 
a live interest in a branch of instruction that ought to 
wield a very defined influence in the educational training 
of young people. As the journal whose suggestion we 








are commenting upon well observes: “We are in an 
epoch-making period. During the next few months the 
effect of the tariff and currency measures will be felt in 
all our industries, while the Mexican problem will occupy 
diplomatic channels for some time to come.” The remark 
touches only domestic and home concerns—all over the 
world to-day there are coming into men’s experience 
hitherto unknown or unthought-of problems and situa- 
tions. AMERICA will very gladly lend itself in any way 
it may to facilitate the effort of the reasonably progressive 
teachers who desire to introduce this very common-sense 
method into their classes. 


Enniskillen 


Who has not heard of the “Enniskillen Dragoon”? 
That famous cavalier has been wedded more securely 
to the tune than to the lady of the ballad, and the fine 
Irish air carried him all over Ireland and beyond it. 
Enniskillen is famed in story as in song. A _ refugee 
from the French Revolution, M. de Latoonaye, was there 
in 1796, and published his impression of it in his Memoirs, 

‘1798. A writer in the Dublin Jndependent, who recently 
happened on a copy in a Dublin furniture shop, cites him 
as stating that a Government parson received “£2,000 a 
year as Headmaster of the Public School, a sure method 
of having no school, which effect it has produced in 
Enniskillen.” Another effect or consequence was that 
the town vaunted unduly its attachment to King William, 
and had an inscription on its gates “to the glorious 
memory of the first of July.” He adds: “I do not like 
such monuments. They serve only to humble and irritate 
the conquered,” and he recalls an unmentionable inscrip- 
tion he had seen in Dublin in like spirit. 

The conquered have long since come to their own in 
Dublin, but until a few weeks ago they .remained con- 
quered, if not humbled, in Enniskillen, There was many 
a hard fought contest at, and on, the polls; and in the 
voting the Nationalists were invariably worsted. But the 
great Home Rule victory in Derry stimulated them to 
further effort, and the loss of that stronghold of as- 
cendency, the failure of “the maiden city to be a maiden 
still,” spurred every Carsonite and Williamite and Orange 
Lodge to preserve untainted the one municipality in 
Fermanagh that was “among the faithless faithful only 
found.” The register was exhausted. The Unionists 
brought a lady voter all the way from Canada—for 
women have the suffrage in Irish municipal elections— 
and the Nationalists brought two from Glasgow. The 
crippled and infirm were carried on stretchers to the 
booths. One man in the crisis of pneumonia defied his 
doctors and resolutely voted for the Union, and another 
no sooner awoke from an operation for appendicitis than 
he demanded to be borne to the polls in the interest of 
Home Rule. In no case was the experiment fatal. The 
passions counteracted. But Home Rule won. Ascend- 








ency went down to defeat for the first time in genera- 
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tions. The Nationalists had a sweeping majority in the 
urban and rural councils. Enniskillen went the way of 
Derry. 

Great issues are often fought out in small areas, and 
it is significant that in Ireland the battle is decided not 
by bullying but by balloting. The Orange rioters of 
Belfast and Derry did not prevent the election of Mr. 
Devlin or Mr. Hogg by the aid of Protestant votes. 
The apparent sway of Larkinite rioters in Dublin was 
followed by their overwhelming defeat at the polls, and 
the brutalities of Enniskillen Orangeites a few months 
ago, supported by the Orange magistracy, were con- 
demned by the voters, many of whom were necessarily 
Protestants. The results show that Protestant Irishmen, 
as well as Catholic, are disposed to give their allegiance 
to Ireland first, in the spirit of the lady in the “Ennis- 
killen Dragoon” : 

“O Willie, dearest Willie, never mind what they say, 

For children are bound their parents to obey.” 


And though some of them may say for the moment: 
“Farewell Enniskillen, farewell for a while, 
And all around the borders of Erin’s green isle,” 


they will all ultimately join in the chorus: 
“When the war is all over we'll return in full bloom, 
And they'll all welcome home the Enniskillen Dragoon.” 


In Honor of His Name 


Among the many recent processions and demonstra- 
tions throughout the country in honor of the Holy Name 
of Jesus, the celebration in New Orleans was in several 
respects remarkable. The paraders consisted of the best 
of the manhood of New Orleans; the leaders of the long 
procession were also the leaders of its civic life, and at 
the head of his parochial section marched the Mayor of 
the city. Every one of the marching men had qualified 
for the privilege, first by making the solemn promise of 
the Holy Name Society to abstain from and discounten- 
ance blasphemy, profanity and impurity of speech, and 
second, by receiving Holy Communion on the morning 
of the demonstration. The long line passed through a 
dense array on either side of reverent sympathizers, 
whose voices took up the hymns and rang out in frequent 
cheers, and the houses were decorated with the papal 
colors, and the letters H. N. S., the initials of the Society. 

The Holy Name flag and the flag of the United States 
were in their hands, symbolizing their allegiance to God 
and country, and when the first divisions had filed into 
St. Patrick’s Church, they were followed by the entire 
consular and diplomatic corps, including the Consuls- 
General of all the republics of South and Central 
America, and of Belgium, Germany and Spain. Even the 
Vice-Consul of Portugal succumbed to the spirit of the 
occasion and marched down the aisle in front of Arch- 
bishop Blenk and Bishop Laval, thus strikingly exempli- 











fying the contrast between religious liberty in a true and 
a false republic. He deserved his share in the tribute 
paid by his Grace, the Archbishop, to the foreign repre- 
sentatives, though his Government has no share in “the 
deep culture and profound religious convictions of our 
Southern neighbors who join with us in honoring a Name 
that is dearer to none than the people of South America, 
the Name of Jesus Christ.” 

The Archbishop’s address, printed in the Morning Star 
of January 24, is an inspiring document. He dwelt on 
the wholesome, uplifting influence of manly men who 
walk and live in the light of Him Who said: “I am the 
Light of the World; he that cometh after Me walketh not 
in darkness, and shall have the light of life.” He was 
justly proud of a community that regarded with con- 
tempt the miserable, rabid sheets and foul vilifications that 
rendered a like demonstration in another city inexpedient, 
and he sent the sympathy of his people of all creeds to 
the Bishop and the loyal Catholics of Pittsburg. 

While his Grace was speaking in St, Patrick’s, Bishop 
Gunn was addressing five thousand men in the great 
Church of St. Joseph on the same theme, in a remarkable 
discourse which the whole country should hear, and will 
be reproduced in The Catholic Mind. The celebration 
closed with the solemn promise, made by the people in 
the churches and echoed by the thousands without, to 
respect and have respected the Name and teachings of 
Christ; and we have no doubt that the Morning Star 
reporter said truly of New Orleans, as of other com- 
munities that made like demonstrations: “God must 
have smiled upon this city.on Sunday last when His men 
came forth in such numbers to show their loye and honor 
for His Holy Name, and to lay their service at His feet.” 


The Michigan Copper Strike 


The strike in the Michigan copper regions has again 
brought labor unionism face to face with the supreme 
issue of Socialism. Those most interested in the wel- 
fare of labor find themselves awkwardly embarrassed in 
trying to bring help or give encouragement when the 
attempt is made to identfy labor interests with the polit- 
ical, anti-Christian agitation of Socialism. Why cannot 
the miners clear their union of the incubus which rests 
upon it? For long years the Western Federation of 
Miners has been ranked as a Socialist organization. 
Socialist leaders and agitators, such as Moyer and a score 
of others connected with the Western Federation, or in- 
vited by it, have made themselves most prominent in the 
strike. The notorious I. W. W. leader, Carlo Tresca, 
was permitted to incite the Italians to revolution. Even 
the official organ of the Western Federation of Miners, 
such as we knew it not so very long ago, contained some 
of the most blasphemous and immoral articles that have 
appeared in any Socialist sheet. It was defiantly and 
slanderously anti-Catholic, falsifying history and in- 
sinuating its offensive doctrines to make Catholics de- 
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spise their divine faith and their appointed pastors. The 
Menace was less dangerous because professedly intended 
to calumniate the Church. Are there not Christian miners 
enough to insist upon an organization. which can be ap- 
‘proved without hesitation by every honest man? 

We admit that it may be difficult perfectly to appreciate 
the situation. The workers themselves do not appreciate 
the seriousness of these objections, nor are such issues 
necessarily put before them at the time when their cooper- 
ation is solicited. It is afterwards that the harm is done, 
when Socialist literature is thrust into their hands with the 
purpose of robbing them of what is more precious even 
than their daily bread, their Catholic faith. Why should 
any labor body in our country allow itself, even appar- 
ently, to be led by a Socialist halter? Here is the maia 
difficulty which must be honestly met and put aside for- 
ever, in order that organized labor may receive all just 
sympathy and support. 





27ee 


“The War Department has refused permission to the 

Roman Catholic Church,” says a despatch from Wash- 
ington, “to construct a chapel on Governor’s Island, New 
York. Judge Advocate General Crowder held that the 
law authorizing the construction of Y. M. C. A. build- 
. ings on military reservations did not grant authority for 
the erection of denominational places of worship.” 
« But it may be asked, is not the Protestant Episcopal 
chapel of St. Cornelius the Centurion, which is now on 
Governor’s Island, “a denominational place of worship” ? 
Or is “denominational” restricted to places of Catholic 
worship? Moreover, though the learned Judge Advocate 
may dissent, a very‘great number of people in this coun- 
try are quite sure that the Y. M. C. A. is strictly “denomi- 
national” both in its intent and its methods, 





In a telegram to the San Francisco Monitor, Bishop 
O'Connell, of Richmond, Va., says: “I repudiate com- 
pletely the views and feelings attributed to me in a tele- 
gram going the rounds of the Associated Press on 
. modern dances. My feelings are the direct contradic- 
tion of those ascribed.” 





ee 


The unfortunate “Black Republic” of Haiti is once 
more in the turmoil of a revolution. President Oreste 
fled to the protection of a German cruiser on January 27, 
and the country is without a government. Sailors from 
American and German warships had to be landed to 
guard the legations and keep order at Port-au-Prince. 
There are two aspirants for the presidency among the 
revolutionists, Senator Davilma Theodore, who initiated 
the present revolution, and General Beliard, who is in 
command in the north, where all the towns are in arms 
against the Government. 
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The Flying Inn. By Gitvert K. Cuesterton. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.30. 

On a rather tenuous thread of plot and narrative Mr. Chester- 
ton has here strung witty and paradoxical opinions of teetotalers, 
journalists, higher critics, imperialists, vegetarians, futurists, and 
many other favorite aversions of his. Lord Ivywood has pushed 
through Parliament a bill abolishing the poor man’s tavern but 
leaving undisturbed the rich man’s club. The story tells how 
Patrick Dalroy, a huge Irishman, and Humphrey Pump, the 
keeper of “The Old Ship,” successfully evade the law by making 
the proscribed “pub” a “Flying Inn.” Lord Ivywood, the elo- 
quent reformer, whom no one ever saw “except before or after 
a meeting; However Hibbs, the journalist, who never com- 
mitted himself to an unqualified statement; Misysra Ammon, the 
fanatical Turk, who would orientalize the West; Dorian Wim- 
pole, the emancipated poet, who sang the loves and wars of the 
lower animals; and a half-dozen other eccentric characters in 
the book will supply Mr. Chesterton’s admirers with abundant 
matter for amusement and reflection. But the long speeches in 
the story are sometimes tiresome, its many absurdities often pall 
a little, and the author’s use of Holy Writ is not always in good 
taste. It is hard to be bright and funny for 320 pages. Those 
who read “The Flying Inn” should take but a chapter or so at 
atime. The book is full of merry jingles as there are occasional 
competitions in verse between Pump and Dalroy, and Wim- 
pole is of course a professional poet. Here for example is the 
latter’s explanation of the crookedness of England’s roads: 
“Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English road. 

A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the shire, 
And after him the parson ran, the sexton and the squire. 

A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we did tread 

That night we went to Birmingham by way of Beachy Head.” 

In conclusion here is Mr. Chesterton’s opinion of Americans: 
“A vast proportion of the real Americans are among the most 
courteous, intelligent, self-respecting people in the world. Some 
attribute this to the fact that a vast proportion of the real 
Americans are Irishmen.” W. D. 


Social Sanity. By Scorr Nearinc. New York: Moffat 
Yard and Company. 

It is along, long time since we came across quotations from 
“Thanatopsis,” the “Psalm of Life,” and the “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” even in a high school girls’ commencement essay. 
When we tell the reader that Mr. Nearing gives us whole 
slices of them, and throws in besides a handbook of literature 
analysis of Mark Antony's speech, he will be able to form 
an opinion, not far from exact, on the merits of Mr. Nearing’s 
book. He calls it pretentiously, “a preface to the Book of 
Social Progress,” from which it is not uncharitable to deduce 
that, whatever others may have attempted in the matter, 
Mr. Nearing holds that Providence, or fate, or whatever 
higher power he believes in, if he believes in any, has destined 
him of all mankind to give the world, the books, the authori- 
tative doctrine, the final word on social progress. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Mr. Nearing is a professor, and a 
professor with very advanced views, for only such a man 
could be guilty of such colossal conceit. 

It is not easy to say what is in this long preface of some 
two hundred and fifty pages. Mr. Nearing drifts along in 
an Emersonian style touching on many things; and leaving 
out one negative, we may adapt to him the famous encomium: 
“Nihil quod tetigit ornavit.” He quotes a good many authors 
for whom we have no respect, and others, such as Lewis 
Morgan, Professor Patrick and G. Lowe Dickinson, of whom 
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we have never heard. Perhaps they are professors living 
across the street. He cites them eulogistically, looking for 
his reward when they will quote him in similar terms. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Nearing has a low opinion of the 

sible; but this is no reason why he should not quote it cor- 
rectly. It was not one of Job’s comforters who recommended 
him to curse God and die; neither was Solomon the blessed of 
the Lord when his conjugal relations became scandalous; 
while the statement that Moses viewed the promised land 
from the top of Horeb, betrays more than unfamiliarity with 
Holy Writ, an ignorance of elementary geography. 

This book, or rather, this preface to the book, contains a 
good deal of cheap .and easy declamation against the rich, 
the church—in the modern sociologist’s acceptation of the 
term. Occasionally the author attempts reasoning. Thus, he 
lays down the principle that every child has the right to be 
well born, and from it draws conclusions that will be quite 
acceptable to the ultra-eugenists. We have more than once 
called attention to the absurdity of this principle that is in 
the mouths of so many reformers. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion as to whether a child has formal rights or only radical 
rights, we say what every sane person must admit, that what- 
ever rights achild has presuppose its existence, that before it 
exists it is nothing, and therefore can have no rights at all. 
Hence, to say it has the right to be well born betrays a state 
of mind we prefer not to characterize. Parents have obliga- 
tions to God, the author of all existence, to do their part to 
have their children well born; and these are well born when 
they come into the world, abler, as they develop in intellect 
and will, to attain the end of their creation, which is to 
praise, reverence and serve God and thus to save their souls. 
Hence parents must provide for the nourishment, the health, 
the education of their children according to this end; they 
must keep them in an environment morally good, and protect 
them from occasions of sin. They must see that their chil- 
dren are baptized and taught religion, brought up to pray 
and use the means of grace. They must put them in the 
way of earning an honest and decent livelihood. From these 
obligations let eugenists deduce whatever other duties may 
flow logically. That they are not satisfied with the result, 
proves only that their preconceived notions are all wrong: 
it does not give them the right to lay down principles as 
absurd as they are false. H. W. 

A Boy in Eirinn. By Papraic Corum. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 

This is one of the “Little Schoolmate Series,” which is in- 
tended “to interpret through interesting stories the surroundings, 
the characteristic customs, and ideals of child life, in the more 
important of the many countries whose people are helping to 
build up our own nation. The numbers issued or in preparation in- 
clude Spain, Greece, France, Germany and Scotland, and if the rep- 
resentatives of these countries are as good as “A Boy in Eirinn,” 
the series should contribute healthfully to the joy and informa- 
tion of youth. The “Boy in Eirinn” is Finn O'Donnell, who 
grew up there during the Land League period in a family that 
were farmers and weavers, both on a small scale. His grand- 
father, who spoke Gaelic and was versed in its literature, had the 
boy called Finn despite the protest of his mother’s mother that 
“Finn was not the name of any saint or pious person”—in 
which the good woman was wrong, for Finnian, Fionan, Fintan 
and other derivatives of Finn are plentiful among Erin’s saints, 
and there have been and are many pious persons of the name, 
as the readers of our best American boy stories are aware. 

Of course Grandfather O’Donnell told Finn about the boy- 
hood of Finn Mac Coul, and Padraic Colum tells us all about 
his own in school and home and field, whose quiet but interesting 
and often edifying incidents were diversified by an eviction 











and a trial that occasion a sketch of the land war. At night 
Finn hears stories of fairies, Danes, Fianna, and the older Celtic 
tales, of which “The Children of Lir” is prettily told. Going 
to Dublin by way of Tara and other historic places, he falls 


in with a circus, a Punch and Judy show, a St. John’s Eve cele- . 


bration, and learns between times the true story of St. Patrick, 
St. Columba, Brian Boru and Daniel O’Connell, and fairy hap- 
penings that were as good as true. During his stay in Dublin 
he is told about Hugh Roe O'Donnell and other heroes, learns 
catechism, receives confirmation at an early age, being a very 
good boy, and is taken to a monastery where he witnesses the 
holy and useful life of the monks and also a Gaelic play given 
by the students. Having attended the monastery school for a 
while, he returned home, “and in that country of bogs and little 
fields lived till he grew to be a man.” By this time he must 
be a leader in the Gaelic movement and an Irish Volunteer. 

As a boy story it approaches the ideal. Padriac Colum knows 
how Irish boys talk and act, and also their elders, and lets them 
do so in their own fashion. He also knows what they like and 
has the skill to teach them much valuable knowledge in the most 
palatable way. His hero is a good Catholic lad and learns much 
about Catholic persons and things, as a “Boy in Eirinn” should— 
though an author named Padraic should not have spelled for him 
St. Brigid as “Bridget,” which is not Irish but Scandinavian. 
But the story is thoroughly Irish, and good every other way, and 
the preface by the editor of the series is in like spirit. M. K. 





Commentary on the Psalms. By Reverend P. V. Hiccins, 
B.D. Dublin: M. Gill & Son. 

The Vulgate Psalter, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By A. B. Macautay, M.A., and JAmMes BreBNER, M.A. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

These two editions of the Vulgate Psalter evidence the new 
interest which the recent reform of the Roman Breviary has 
aroused among both Catholics and Protestants. Father Higgins 
has a very practical purpose. He would help the busy priest to 
read the Breviary more intelligently. St. Paul sets us the ideal 
of intelligent use of the Psalms: “I wijl pray in the Spirit; 
but I will pray also with my mind. I will chant in the Spirit; 
but I will chant also with my mind” (I Cor. XIV, 15). The 
cantillation of the Psalms in choir or their recitation in private 
may be “in the Spirit,” yet not “with the mind.” Our Sisters 
recite their office with devotion and merit grace on grace by 
their chanting, yet may not always understand the meaning of 
the Psalms they recite. They “chant in the Spirit.” Priests 
who know Latin have St. Paul’s higher ideal to “chant also 
with the mind,” to understand the meaning of the words that 
they prayerfully recite or chant. Father Higgins presents to 
them brief and clear explanations, culled from the best com- 
mentators, sifted and judiciously sorted, not jumbled together 
in a confused heap of undigested and indigestible erudition. 
His translation of the Vulgate Psalms is as clear as one would 
hope it to be. The student-priest will desiderate attempts to 
reconstruct the text, to reproduce the Hebrew metres, to reach 
back to the original thought and setting of the songs of Israel; 
all such things are apart from the purpose of Father Higgins. 
He reaches back no farther than the thought and setting of 
the Vulgate Psalter,—the Gallican of St. Jerome. 

It is this same Gallican Psalter of St. Jerome which has been 
issued with notes and vocabulary by Dr. Macaulay, Minister 
of North United Free Church, Stirling, and Dr. Brebner, late 
Rector of Harris Academy, Dundee. Father Hetzenauer’s text 
is followed. The notes are generally brief references to the 
Hebrew or Septuagint readings. A little more than two 
pages are devoted to a not very illuminating vocabulary. The 
work is intended for those who use the Book of Common Prayer, 
which follows the “Great Bible” of 1540 and conforms largely 
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to the Gallican Psalter. Needless to say, the permission of one’s 
bishop is needed by a Catholic who desires to use this or any 
other non-Catholic edition of the Bible or of a part thereof. 

Wa ter DrvuM, S.J. 





The New Ideals in the Gospel. 
Scuett, Authorized Translation. 
& Co. 

The first thing a Catholic will notice in this book is that it 
has no imprimatur; the second, that it has no preface. Neither 
author nor translator has thought it necessary to say a word 
on its scope, or to give a hint as to what the new ideals are. 
These defects would be sufficient to arouse his suspicion. We 
have only to confirm them by saying that from cover to cover 
the book is.full of that special kind of Modernism, which from 
the author’s name, niay be termed Schellism, by means of which 
he worked no little harm while he lived. 


By Professor HERMANN 
New York: E. P. Dutton 





Making Robert Aske his worthy hero, John G. Rowe has 
written “The Pilgrims of Grace, a tale of Yorkshire in the 
time of Henry VIII.” The chief historical characters that 
took part in the rising or its suppression are brought into 
the novel with considerable skill, and the enthusiasm of the 
pilgrims is well described. The pictures in the volume seem 
to be from an amateur’s pen and do not always illustrate the 


text. (Benziger, $1.25.) 





In a review of “Circe’s Daughter,” “John Ward, M. D.,” 
and “The Devil’s Garden,” three malodorous British novels 
that “everybody is reading,” the New York Nation makes 
these ironical comments: “The time is now comfortably past 
when Albion could be accused with justice of subordinating 
her fiction to the taste and morals of her Young Persons. 
Perhaps this is so because her Young Persons no longer 
exist: or perhaps they no longer exist because this is so. 
At all events, the reader of liberal mind has now a two-to- 
one chance of finding the latest English novel unfit to pass 
around the family circle. This is true, to be sure, of the 
latest American magazine. But in the novel—despite the 
efforts of an enthusiast here and there—we remain, as usual, 
somewhat behind the English fashion. Give us a little more 
time, and we shall doubtless be devoting our best local talent 
to the physiology of the human goat.” 


An address upon “The Why and Wherefore of Parochial 
Schools,” delivered by Rev. D. I. McDermott of Philadelphia, 
has been published as a two-penny leaflet by the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein, St. Louis. It offers a clear 
and convincing answer to the objections often urged against 
the Catholic schools. Not the least of its merits is the ex- 
cellent summary it gives of these objections themselves. 

With the January issue, “The larger Lamp” begins to 
shine. The magazine now has forty-eight pages instead of 
thirty, and its circulation, at present 10,000, is so rapidly in- 
creasing that the editor hopes to have 25,000 before long. 
New subscribers must pay $2.00 a year, the old, however, will 
continue to receive the Lamp for $1.00. The two great objects 
of the periodical, “the conversion of non-Catholics at home 
and the propagation of the Faith in the heathen world be- 
yond our borders,” will be more eagerly striven for than 
ever, and the new Lamp will continue, of course, to make 
clear the fair beauty of Sion and to bear witness to the 
glories of the Catholic religion. Great results are expected 
this year from the “Church Unity Octave of Prayer.” As 
this eight days’ prayer was followed about five years ago by 
the conversion of the Graymoor communities, and last year 
by that of the Caldey Benedi-tines, it is hoped that this 





































































spring will see in the true fold a multitude of logical and 
humble Anglicans whose eyes the Kikuyu affair has opened. 





In “Gottesglaube und Gottes Natur” the author, Dr. Johannes 
Bumiiller, sounds the shallows of modern rationalism. The work 
touches upon the great problems of creation, evolution and im- 
mortality as seen in the light of modern science. Owing, how- 
ever, to the brevity of treatment the writer can only cast before 
us leading thoughts upon these subjects. The publisher of the 
little volume is the Volksvereins-Verlag of M. Gladbach. Price, 
40 pf. 





“Arbeiterinnenfiirsorge in Weiblichen Jugendvereinen,” by Dr. 
Otto Miiller, deals with the important question of organizing 
Catholic workingwomen. The problem is one of exceptional 
difficulty. Something must certainly be done specifically for our 
workingwomen. Socialists on their part are busily engaged in 
making propaganda among them. The difficulties undoubtedly 
are great. The author treats in the first part of his compre- 
hensive pamphlet of the need of societies of Catholic working- 
women, and in the second outlines practical plans which will be 
of great helpfulness to all engaged in the work of women’s or- 
ganizations of whatever kind. The brochure is published by the 
Volksvereins-Verlag of M. Gladbach. Price 80 pf. From the 
same press comes likewise a statistical study of the Socialist 
votes in Germany as cast by the members of the various de- 
nominations in the elections of 1907, “Die Konfession der 
sozialdemokratischen Wahlerschaft,” by Dr. Alois Klécker. The 
same author is compiling a similar work which is to be a study 
of the 1912 elections. Price 3 marks. 





“On the threshold of Home Rule,” by P. J. Conlan (Angel 
Guardian Press, Boston) is largely a compilation from the 
Trish World, in 210 pages, of arguments for Irish Self- 
government. Though it centres on the present Home Rule 
Bill we are not told in what the measure consists or in how 
far it assures or comes short of autonomy. The preface has 
a well merited tribute to the late Patrick Ford. 
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THE DRAMA 


Monsignor Benson’s “Mystery” Play 


January 21 marked a public performance by the choir of 
Corpus Christi, at Brixton Hill, London, of Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson's “Mystery Play in Honor of the Nativity of Our 
The result was a reverent and particularly. well-balanced 


Lord 
interpretation of a work that exacts not a little from its per- 
formers in the way of dignity, sincerity, and simplicity. The 
holders of the copyright are Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
and it is by their courteous permission that I am enabled to 
quote sundry passages from the text to illustrate various points 
in this admirable performance. 

Monsignor Benson's “Mystery” is in a prologue and five scenes, 
and he has preserved the lyrical form almost throughout. These 
several scenes start with one on the highway outside Bethlehem, 
passing thence to the kitchen of the inn, to the hills in the 
the stable of the inn 


vicinity of the Holy City, and finally t 
where the Christ Child rested in a manger. The “persons of 
the drama,” less than a score in all, include Mary, St. Joseph, 
Tobias, the landlord of the inn, and his servant David, the 
shepherds, the merchants, a child, Martha, and her brother 
\bel, and the ministering angels. 

Before the curtain rose, the choristers sang in unison the well- 
known carol “God rest you, merry gentlemen,” after the setting 
by Sir John Stainer, and then the Herald Angel delivered a 
simply and sweetly written prologue. Next, as the curtain rose 
upon the snow-covered road leading to Bethlehem, another carol 
from the Bramley and Stainer series was softly sung by the choir 
(invisible). The first entrance is by the shepherd Zachary, 
whose soliloquy about the snow and the biting cold is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the three merchants, Eliphaz, Nadab, 
and Uzziel. These threaten and scoff at the poor, starving old 
man because he talks vaguely about the coming of a Messiah, 
and on their departure Zachary sinks wearily down in the snow. 
Then enter the little girl Martha and Abel, singing as they come: 


“The Lord at first had Adam made 
Out of the dust and clay, 

\nd in his nostrils breathéd life 
E’en as the Scriptures say. 

And then in Eden’s Paradise 

He placéd him to dwell 

That he within ——” 


Martha breaks off with a frightened exclamation to her little 
brother on seeing the poor old man lying prone on the snow- 
clad ground. The two children then conquer their perturbation 
sufficiently to arouse the old man, and he is still conversing with 
them in a half-dazed fashion when Mary and Joseph enter, the 
invisible chorus meanwhile chanting, “A Virgin unspotted the 
Prophet foretold,” etc. Mary, who appears much exhausted, 
places her hands on the children’s heads. They and Zachary 
kiss her hands, after which they all slowly leave the stage fol- 
lowed by four angels. 

Scene II, which is similarly heralded by a carol sung “off,” 
starts with a conversation between Tobias and his servant David, 
the latter telling his mystified master that he is constantly hear- 
ing “singing in the air and steps and wings.” To them now 
enter the three merchants whom we have already encountered 
on the road. Despite the landlord’s protests that his inn “is 
full from roof to garret,” they induce him to find them accommo 
dation, after which the merchants argue among themselves as to 
the much-discussed sounds of music in the air. Tobias the land- 
lord is not inclined to scoff, but Nadab testily breaks in on him 


with 


“Bah! a dreamer! Like the old man on the hill 
Who babbled of God’s Love and Justice till 








I was all wearied—and Messias’ name 

Who comes one day, he said. Why, but the same 
Old tale is past and gone for you and me 

Since old Isaias babbled prophecy. 

(Scornfully) ‘A virgin shall conceive!’ he said 
(Choir softly sings ‘A Virgin unspotted’).” 


From this talk to the appeal of Joseph and Mary for shelter 
in the inn, and the rough rejoinder of the trio of merchants, is 
an easy transition and also an appropriate finale to the scene, 
embellished as it is with bursts of heavenly music heard in 
swelling cadence, now nearer, now afar off. 

The next scene is that of the shepherds Ezra and Ben-Ezra 
“watching their flocks by night,” heralded this time by the un- 
seen choir chanting “The First Nowell.” To them enter old 
Zachary with his strange-sounding tale of the coming of Joseph 
and Mary: 

“Ben-Ezra, in old prophecy 

I read of one, the Mother undefiled. 

‘A Virgin shall conceive and bear a child’ 

‘For unto us,’ Isaias sang, ‘a Son 

Is given.’ And then I read King Solémon 

Speaks of a maiden, fairest of her race, 

Among the vineyards, young and full of grace. 

A fountain sealed and holy. Well, my son, 
She whom I saw to-day was such an one.” 


They argue the point for some time, then Zachary persuades 
the younger shepherds to allow him to keep watch while they 
sleep. He is engaged in this silent duty when “angels begin to 
come in.” Zachary falls on his knees, the other two wake up, 
and curtain goes slowly down to the “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” of 
the angel-choir. 

The change is now to the interior of the stable, where 
Joseph and Mary are discovered kneeling motionless by the 
manger. As St. Joseph lays aside the censer, the accompany- 
ing music is softly modulated to the strains of the old-world 
Coventry Carol, “Lullay, Thou Little Tiny Child.” Presently 
Martha and Abel enter softly, hand-in-hand, and go over to 
the manger, where Abel proffers his toy-horse to Mary, who 
bids him place it by the Holy Child. Then angels enter with 
instruments of the Passion in humeral veils, and after them 
the shepherds and David the servant of the inn. Now Mary 
brings the Child to the front of the stage and lifts Him as 
high as she can, saying the while, “Magnificat anima mea Domi- 
num.” The picture is completed by the shepherds and angels all 
bending low in adoration as the music slowly ceases. 

As the curtain ascends on the fifth and concluding scene— 
we are still in the interior of the dimly lit but no longer sordid 
stable—the boy Abel is reciting for his little sister the prophecy 
relative to the worshiping Kings of the Orient: 

“Lo! Gentiles in Thy Light 

Shall walk: and Kings, all in the splendor bright 

Of this Thy rising. Lift Thine eyes and see! 
Lo! they are gathered; lo! they come to Thee! 
Behold, Thy sons and daughters come from far. 
And then again from Madian and Epha. 
From Saba too they come .. . a company 
Of Kings on camels—all shall come to Thee. 
And myrrh and gold and incense bring with them 
To show God’s glory in Jerusalem.” 


His sister replies by asking, “Where is Our Lady?” and the 
lad tells her that “an hour ago she went with Jesus in her 
arms to see the sheepfolds.” Presently the Mother of God 
brings Him back from their pilgrimage, just as little Martha 
is in the act of bewailing that “twelve full days have gone 
and past, and yet no Kings or camels.” Hardly has the 
young girl given utterance to this wistful complaint, when the 
sound of distant camel-bells is borne on the breeze: Quickly 
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a regal procession is perceived to be winding its way toward 
the inn, and the spokesman of the glittering cavalcade an- 
nounces its mission in the following terms: 

“We come from far, 

Led by the shining of a splendid star, 

Our names are Gaspar, Melchior, Balthasar. 

We seek a new-born King 

To bring Him gold, and every precious thing 

That Kings should have. 

We bring Him myrrh, for He shall die one day.” 

At the close of this ovation, and after a few questions to 
the three Kings by old Zachary, the Mother of God holds 
out the Child to them. They bow down in profound adoration 
as the “Adeste Fideles” begins to be played, and as its glorious 
strains broaden and swell out each of them genuflects before 
the dais which has been arranged since the previous scene. 
Kneeling reverently on this dais, the three swarthy monarchs 
kiss Jesus’ feet and Mary’s hand, King Gaspar saying as he 
does this homage, “Here be two crowns of gold for Him and 
Thee, and here a sceptre all of gems.” King Melchior adds 
that he has brought “sweet frankincense,’ and King Balthasar 
that his gift is myrrh. Finally. a beautiful touch is imparted 
by the naive and simply request of litthe Martha and old 
Zachary that King Gaspar will speak to the new-born King 
of Kings in their behalf, “who have no gold nor myrrh nor 
frankincense.” And Gaspar accordingly brings the play to a 
close in these finely chosen yet simple terms: 

“Why, yes, the greatest gift is yet ungiven, 
For He, who for our sake came down from Heaven, 
Has all already. For His glory fills 
The earth; the cattle on a thousand hills, 
The birds, the beasts, the fishes, gold and gem, 
Ivory of Ophir—all are His; for them 
He made, and they are His. 
©° we entreat 
To offer here before His holy feet 
That which alone He asks us—the love 
For whose poor sake He came here from above, 
Since we, as best we can, have played our parts. 
Oh! Jesus, Mary, Joseph, take our hearts. 
To Jesus, Mary, Joseph, wondrous three, 
All glory, praise and honor endless be 
From men and angels now and through eternity.” 

It will be perceived that when he wrote this Monsignor 
Benson conceived and carried out the idea of a beautifully 
simple little miracle-mystery play. It rests not with me to 
criticise minor points in its interpretation by the admirable 
choir of Corpus Christi at Brixton—but this I will venture to 
say, that the play ought to be accorded an opportunity for 
really adequate performance amid surroundings that would 
place it in rank with the world’s best-known and_ best-loved 
religious dramas. Lesser details of the actual construction have 
been planned with the utmost skill as well as with the author’s 
now world-famed literary finish—most notably his brilliant 
impression of the three scoffing merchants at the inn and his 
charmingly simple rhymes. Whether Monsignor Benson wrote 
this “Nativity play” as a holiday task or no, I know not. Any- 
way, it has materially and deservedly enhanced his high repu- 
tation. Percy Cross STANDING. 
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PERSONAL 


Councillor Archer, Mayor of Battersea, went in state, on 
January 4, to high Mass, at the church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. “The visit synchronised,” says the London Universe, 
“with a function held in the Protestant Cathedral of Southwark 
for the civic authorities of South London, but Councillor Archer 
preferred attending a church of his own faith rather than join- 








ing with the mayors of other boroughs in the service arranged by 
the Church of England authorities. For two years in succession 
the office has been held by a Catholic. Councillor Archer was 
born in Liverpool, his father being a West Indian and his mother 
an Irishwoman, and although he has spent his life in this country, 
his appearance is strongly indicative of his West Indian parent- 
age on the paternal side.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Christitch and her daughters, Miss Annie and 
Miss Patricia Christitch, have received medals from the Servian 
Government for their services as hospital nurses during the 
Balkan campaign. The medals bear a suitable inscription, the 
reverse showing an effigy recalling the Servian battle against 
the Turks at Kossovo in 1389. Miss Annie Christitch, well 
known as a London journalist, has also been presented with a 
special decoration for her services to literature, the cross bear- 
ing the effigy of St. Sava, the ancient Servian saint. Mrs. 
Christitch, whose maiden name was O’Brien, was born in Cork, 
Servian and 


is the wife of a distinguished commander 


diplomat. She was the contributor of several articles to AMERICA 


and 


on the Balkan wars, over the signature E. C. 


EDUCATION 


Former President Taft on Educational Innovations—Home 
Study 


There are signs to show that a halt is to be called in the move- 
ment toward greater social and individual freedom in speech and 
in action which the unrest, political and social, through which 
the country has been passing during the last decade and more 
has brought about. As was said in a notable address the other 
day, “we are now passing through the period when certain un- 
wise excesses, naturally to be looked for in the reforms that 
are being worked out, are beginning to manifest themselves.” The 
enthusiasm which prompts would-be leaders in these reforms, 
in their assurance that men and society are changing and that 
something like a millennium is at hand, to prophesy results 
which are not only contrary to experience, but are altogether at 
variance with human nature we know it, is coming to be 
esteemed at its real value. 

These signs are particularly discernible in the matter of train- 
ing of school children. 


as 


Wise men among us are of late realizing 
the need of a word of warning that the new educational dis- 
pensation is begetting a dangerous sense of freedom in school 
children. We are commencing to appreciate just what the de- 
velopment of children under the recent “higher” pedagogical and 
treatment and the question of late 
oftener heard: Is it quite the thing to fashion younz people in 
the notion that the school exists for them and that parental con- 
trol and the control of teachers and school boards is such as 
they choose to regard it, and that they have precisely equal 
rights with their elders to organize to initiate reforms or to 
resist authority ? 

Former President Taft emphasized this point in an address 
at the commencement exercises of a Business College in Phila- 
delphia, January 21. Criticizing the present-day tendency to 
defer to the likes and dislikes of children, he said: “We are 
coddling our boys and girls. We are giving them too much 
freedom; we are humoring their callow preferences and desires, 
and we are not, through obedience and authority, teaching them 
the lessons that are essential to making them successful and use- 
ful members of the community. And more than this, we are 
seeking to cure defects in our education, as well as in our so- 
ciety, by more democracy. We have seen the ridiculous exhibi- 
tion of school children striking because some favorite principal 
was transferred to another school, and we find the newspapers 
stimulating such movements, and weak-minded parents looking 
with pride upon the courage and enterprise of their offspring.” 


sociological involves: is 
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President Taft chose, that evening, to speak of what he termed 
the great peril of democracy run riot. The country’s awakening 
to the dangers of plutocracy had led, he affirmed, to the present 
unrest in society, General discontent with conditions, he con- 
ceded, was to be expected, nay was necessary, to avoid the 
very serious evils threatening the country from that source and 
to release the hold that corporate corruption had obtained in 
politics. But one tendency of the movement ought to be vig- 
ilantly watched, that, namely, “which has led a number of ex- 
tremists, and toward which, indeed, for a temporary period all 
society is inclining, to discover the cure for the defects of our 
present democracy in more democracy.” However, he warned 
his hearers, we have reached a time when we must discriminate 
in this tendency; common sense must prevail to distinguish 
hetween what is good and practical and what is luring but 
deceitful in its promise. Illustrations of what the former Presi- 
dent deemed extravagant and unwise excesses of the extremists 
were drawn with equal aptness from many fields, but our present 
concern is only with his views on certain educational aspects of 
the new democracy. 

Quite as sharp as his criticism of our folly in deferring too 
much to the likes and dislikes of children is his judgment of the 
mistake made in our universities in the adoption of the general 
optional system of courses. The “new thought” assumed that a 
youth of seventeen or eighteen was competent to select the 
branches of study he ought to pursue in receiving an academic 
education. And the plan, said Mr. Taft, “led to the graduation 
of one-sided young men from academic institutions which were 
supposed to turn out well-rounded intellects upon which further 
education in professions or vocations could be based. Now we 
have realized the mistake in the universities and there has been 
a reaction.” 

But it was in dealing with another danger in our present edu- 
cational influences and environment that Mr. Taft was especially 
forcible in proclaiming that “the time has come for common 
sense.” Press correspondents are slow to respond to eloquent 
outbursts—they are used to them,—but some of those who 
listened to the former Chief Magistrate as he scathingly de- 
nounced the exploitation of vice and sexual questions must 
have been deeply moved. “Seldom,” they tell us, “has Mr. Taft, 
even in the heat of a national political contest, spoken with so 
great a show of feeling as he manifested in this Philadelphia 
address.” The whole development of the late President’s thought 
is so strong, so admirably sane and true that it surely merits 
the widest re-produetion. 

“I refer,” he said, “to the spread of lubricity in literature, 
on the stage, and indirectly in education, under the plea 
that vice may be avoided by teaching its awful consequences. 
By dwelling on its details and explaining its penalties, sexual 
subjects are obtrudéd into discussion between the sexes, 
lectures are delivered on them, and former restraints of 
modesty are abandoned. 

“This change in the attitude of society, or that part that 
treats it as desirable, has only a small modicum of good, if 
any, while much of it is bad in its tendency and effect. 
In the first place, wicked editors seize upon the fact to sell 
their literary wares by suggestive stories, treating of sex 
problems, and picturing conditions as general in society, 
which, thank God, are the exceptions, and all this is under 
the pretense of carrying on a social reform. Moving pictures 
and plays are paraded before the public to teach a moral 
lesson, in which the pretended lesson is formulated in words, 
but in which the whole suggestion is prurient. The sordid 
purpose of the promoters is to make money out of stimulat- 
ing lascivious ideas in those who otherwise might not be en- 


couraged in them. Then the pursuit of education in sex 


hygiene is full of danger if carried on in general public 
schools. 





“The sharp, pointed and summary advice of mothers to 
daughters, of fathers to sons, of a medical professor to 
students in a college upon such a subject is, of course, wise, 
but any benefit that may be derived from frightening stu- 
dents by dwelling upon the details of the dreadful punish- 
ment of vice is too often offset by awakening a curiosity and 
interest that might not be developed so early, and is too 
likely to set the thoughts of those whose benefit is at stake 
in a direction that will neither elevate their conversation 
with their fellows, nor make more clean their mental habit. 
They will learn all that is wise for them to learn through 
the natural communication of their parents and their family 
medical advisers. 

“I deny that the so-called prudishness and the avoidance 
of nasty subjects in the last generation has ever blinded any 
substantial number of girls or boys to the wickedness of 
vice, or made them easier victims of temptation. It had 
generally been possible for them to recognize sin and to know 
that they ought to avoid it without leading them into an 
atmosphere which they can hardly breathe without polluted 
suggestion. The moving cause of this grotesque and dan- 
gerous addition to the curriculum in education is the view 
that the sins of the individual are not his, but those of 
society, and that society, by giving him knowledge of evil, 
will give him or her a panoply against its temptations. I 
cannot think the small amount of possible good can make 
up for the great dangers of this experiment.” 





There is little chance, it seems, that the New York school 
authorities will adopt the proposed innovation now being worked 
out in Chicago of relieving the pupils from home study. It is a 
plan, by the way, which conservative school-men generally will 
be apt to class with the “new thought” schemes so sharply de- 
nounced in the speech we have just generously quoted. Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, Chicago’s City Superintendent, appears to be 
little concerned by the rejection of late of several of her pro- 
gressive notions in school matters, and, believing that modern 
city dwelling conditions make home study nearly impossible, she 
proposes to seek ways and means to permit all study to be done 
in school. 

Dr. Maxwell, New York's Superintendent, is not inclined to 
see any need of the innovation. He believes that the establish- 
ment of the Evening Recreation Centres in New York has 
solved the difficulty of home study in part. “In the various 
recreation centres throughout the city,” says Dr. Maxwell, 
“children whose home conditions hinder study can find study 
rooms where they will not be disturbed. Thousands of children 
are availing themselves of this provision and in some centres 
it has been necessary to open two or three rooms on account 
of the increase in applications.” 

But, quite apart from these facilities, New York’s City Superin- 
tendent is averse to the proposed Chicago innovation and is in 
favor of requiring a certain amount of regular home study as a 
means to the formation of habits of industry. “Not alone for 
the reason of acquiring knowledge, but for the purpose of cul- 
tivating orderly habits, should this be done,” he tells an in- 
terviewer. “If public school pupils are obliged to learn part of 
their lessons at home it teaches them the proper disposal of 
time and induces habits of industry.” 

The plan of Mrs. Young is another illustration of the dis- 
inclination of many to train children to strive for the attainment 
of their ends. Think of the difficulties that faced young people 
of generations ago when real inconveniences had to be put up 
with the studying. And it was in meeting and overcoming such 
inconveniences that success came to them. When shall our new 
educators come to see that children have to be taught to work and 
that foolish pampering of them is the last thing to help them 
in real life when real crises face them. M. J. O'C. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Problem of Fashion 


The Baroness de Montenach, President General of the Inter- 
national Catholic Association of Works for the Protection of 
Girls, has just published a remarkable study in seventy-five 
octavo pages of the problem of fashion. She points out that 
though apparently nothing is lighter, less rational, more 
changeable, freer from any appearance of law in its changes, 
than fashion, nevertheless nothing in this world is more despotic, 
wider in its relations, submitted to more blindly. This is true 
of all fashions, in art, in letters, in many other things besides 
dress, to the fashions in which she confines her attention. Her 
conclusion is clear as regards the immorality of fashions. Some- 
times this is purely negative, amounting only to unmorality, 
inasmuch as into the changes of fashion moral considerations 
do not enter formally, as for example, the vanishing of the bonnet 
as essential an element of complete dress as the silk hat for men 
not so very long ago, and the coming of the universal hat for 
all ages, for married as well as single, and for all hours of the 
day. But often the fashions are positively immoral and corrupt- 
ing, as is the case with much of women’s dress to-day. Hence 
the problem she sets herself to solve is, how to counteract such 
fashions. 

The Baroness is quite sure that sumptuary laws made by so- 
cieties of whatever kind will be inefficacious, and for this she 
has history on her side. Again and again in past times supreme 
public authority made such laws only to be defeated by the 
intangible force of fashion. “Fashion,” says our author, “is 
a Bohemian which has never known the law.” The action of 
the Church is more powerful than that of the State, since it 
appeals more directly to conscience. But its success has never 
been more than partial, limited to those who put a right con- 
science above everything else. To-day, when authority is daily 
more and more despised, fashion grows stronger daily, as the 
material interests bound up with it grow more and more power- 
ful. Looking at the matter from a commercial point of view, 
one needs but to compare the capital invested in fashions in 
every great city with what was engaged a generation ago, to 
understand what a power has to be combated in the solution 
of the problem. Besides, one must observe who those are that 
furnish the capital and control the trade to a very great degree. 
Whether the great Jewish houses of France are united with 
the secret societies in control of the Government in the formal 
conspiracy against Christianity or not is immaterial. What is 
certain is that those from whom the fashions emanate are not 
Christian; the persons they use to exhibit the new fashions are 
not Christian, or if they ever were, they have long forgotten it. 
The vast majority of those on whose custom they count are 
moved by no Christian sentiment, those coming from abroad as 
well as those at home. If then the immoral fashion in dress 
is more profitable than any other, its purveyors are not going 
to be restrained by any respect for Christian morality; rather 
will they egg the public on to fashions more and more out- 
rageous. 

But it is not only the fashionable world that suffers from im- 
moral fashions. The brilliant author of the study we are con- 
sidering shows how these reach out to all classes. In the first 
place the girls who work on these fashions in the great shops— 
their number was only 3,000 in 1860: to-day it is over 20,000— 
become infatuated with them and imitate them in their own 
dress: To those 20,000 add another 20,000 girls working in 
millinery, etc., and we have in Paris alone 40,000 apostles of 
immoral fashions to the lower classes. The Baroness adds a 
very pertinent remark resting on clear evidence, that the sewing 
schools in which cutting is taught swell the number of such 


false apostles. The pupils apply their art to their own dress, 





a fact to be taken account of by our settlement workers. The 
consequence is that all over the world the distinctive dress of 
working people, which was suitable, durable, and inexpensive, 
has almost disappeared for women, and as a necessary conse- 
quence for men too. The fact is undeniable: the reason as- 
signed, if not absolutely adequate, cannot but have its influence. 
The pamphlet goes on to notice the apathy that good Cath- 
olic women show in the matter. She calls our attention to the 
fact—indeed it is so patent that the calling is needless—that 
devout persons frequenting the sacraments in a marked degree, 
fill the churches in costumes most unfit for those who come so 
close to our Lord in the Sacrament of the Altar. She gives 
one explanation, namely, that these persons, engaged in all 
sorts of good works, trouble themselves so little about dress 
as to leave themselves entirely in the hands of the dressmaker. 
We may add, too, that many of them are too innocent to per- 
ceive the evil they are unconsciously doing. On the other hand, 
we must not omit the testimony of some dressmakers when 
appealed to, as good Catholics, not to send out of their shops 
dresses violating Christian modesty. “Should we take such a 
stand,” they replied, “we should lose our Catholic customers.” 
We shall explain in another article, the solution the Baroness 
gives of the problem. H. W. 





The Countess de la Lande, President of the Limoges District 
Committee of the Catholic International Association for the 
Protection of Girls, took advantage the other day of a visit to 
her native state, California, to bring the Association before the 
Catholic ladies of San Francisco. Her special motive in doing 
so was the report that a large number of working girls are 
going to San Francisco next year in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, which makes it very necessary for something 
to be done in good time to guard them against the dangers that 
will beset them. We have given an account of the Association 
and of its methods more than once; and we would like to see 
its work more extended in the United States. Its headquarters 
are at 16 rue Saint-Pierre, Fribourg, Switzerland. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Another Warning to Parents 


The following is a delicious bit of irony from the editorial 
column of the New York World of January 20: 

“A Boston school expert who has been investigating con- 
ditions of study and deportment among public-school chil- 
dren finds that ‘the mental life predominates in January and 
February,’ while boys and girls ‘are lowest from the view- 
point of good citizenship during March, part of April and 
in October.’ Good boys are at their best at 10 o’clock in 
the morning and bad boys at their worst at 3 and 4 in the 
afternoon, and ‘parents should make their appeals’ ac- 
cordingly. 

“What a lot of things we should never have known but 
for sociology! Is it possible that the predominance of 
juvenile mental life in midwinter is due to the absence of 
outdoor attractions like baseball and bird-nesting? But 
parents cannot be too careful in the treatment of their chil- 
dren under the new dispensation, and in the light of this 
discovery it will be their fault if they spoil the child through 
neglect of choosing the psychological moment for persuasion 
or reproof. 

“No doubt the sociological family almanac of the future 
will contain the injunctions: ‘Up to 11 A. M. appeal to 
little Willie’s reason; delay spanking till after 4,’ and ‘In 
March and October avoid taxing Johnnie’s mind with too 
much schooling,’ &c. 

“The modern schoolboy is a sensitive plant and his moods 





and tenses should receive due consideration. With sociology 
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pointing the way, it will be the duty of all parents to safe- 
guard him from the blighting effects of hard study.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 
Pope Pius X during his reign has created 18 new archiepiscopal 
sees; 53 episcopal sees; 4 abbacies and prelacies nullius; 37 
vicariates apostolic and 34 prefectures apostolic, in all 146 new 
ecclesiastical branches in ten years. 





The oldest cardinal, Di Pietro, is 86 years of age, and the 
youngest, Merry del Val, 49; the senior in point of creation is 
Netto (March 24, 1884). Eight are octogenarians; 18, septua- 
genarians; 21, sexagenarians; and only 8 under 60. Forty-five 
cardinals have died under the present Pope. Of the 55 living 
members of the Sacred College, Italy has 29; France 6; Austria- 
Hungary, 5; Spain, 4; United States, 3; Portugal, 2; Germany, 
Holland, Ireland, England, Belgium and Brazil one each. 





The Right Reverend Timothy Corbett, Bishop of Crookstown, 
N. D., has issued an eloquent pastoral on the necessity of union 
among Catholics. It is especially instructive as to the attitude 
to be taken by the members of the great secular organizations 
now existing or in process of formation within the Church, 
especially in relation to their ritual, their chaplains. their effect 
on families, and their differentiation from secret, neutral and Y. 
M. C. A. societies. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Reverend * Monsignor John J. Prendergast, for 
nearly forty years Vicar-General of the Archbishops of San 
Francisco, died in that city, January 19, having attained his 
eightieth year. He made his for the priesthood at 
All Hallows College, Drumcondra, near Dublin, and was or- 
dainea in 1859. In November of that year he reached Cali- 
fornia, and was assigned to the town of Stockton. In the 
course of 1860 he was called to San Francisco to become pastor 
of the parish of Mission Dolores, the old Franciscan mission, 
and to conduct a seminary for ecclesiastical students. Among 
the first of these was Patrick Kelly, who became a Jesuit, well 
known to the older generation, and after laboring zealously 
died in Santa Clara in 1887. In 1867 he became rector of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral and later Vicar-General. 

Father Prendergast, as he was called by all the Catholics of 
San Francisco, who had grown up loving him under that name 
and could not change it into the higher title that came to him 
later, was of striking personality. He was in the widest sense 
a priest; for in all his words and acts and movements his priest- 
hood shone out and impressed one first of all. Afterwards one 
discovered his charity, his piety, his prudence, his other virtues, 
but these all shone in the glory of the priesthood that encom- 
passed him. No one could see him at the altar without recog- 
nizing his piety: those who were privileged to know him inti- 
mately can tell how deep it was and how ardent. His charity 
for his neighbor was the necessary consequence of his love of 
God. Could all speak who had been the objects of it, we should 
see that he was indeed a true follower of our Divine Saviour, 
who went about doing good. But many of them are no longer 
of this world. Those who survive will bear witness to the 
truth of our statement that he was indeed a father of the poor. 
To his prudence will testify the whole diocese, from the Arch- 
bishop himself to the assistant just ordained. So also will the 
multitude of the laity who sought his wise counsel, and of 
them how marty are able to say that they and theirs have walked 
by Father Prendergast’s counsels for two and even three genera- 


studies 


tions. 

Among the many works in which Father Prendergast’s 
memory will last, the chief, perhaps, is the Congregation of the 
Sisters of the Holy Family which he established over thirty years 





ago in a small house on Pine Street, near Stockton. The object 
of the Congregation is work among the poor, such as day nur- 
series, giving religious instruction to children, visiting the sick, re- 
lieving poverty, visiting hospitals and prisons, etc. Their con- 
vent in San Francisco numbers now seventy religious, and they 
have houses in Oakland and San Jose. Under his wise direction 
their communities became and remain models of religious ob- 
servance. 

Perhaps what people admired most in Father Prendergast was 
his humility. Ama nesciri may well have been his motto. His 
intense reverence for the priestly character, which made him 
respect his fellow priests made him also respect himself and 
require that same respect from others. Hence strangers some- 
times thought him haughty. As they came to know him they 
learned their mistake. As a man there was none more humble 
than he. At least once, probably more than once (for he did 
not speak about such things) he might have become a bishop; 
but he preferred the labors of a parish priest among his people 
to the higher dignities of the Church, and so he lived and died, 
“Father Prendergast.” 

On January 7, Sir Joseph Dubuc, K.C.M.G., former Chief 
Justice of the Province of Manitoba, Canada, died after a 
brief illness at Los Angeles, Cal., where he was spending the 
winter. He was born at Ste. Martine, Quebec, December 26, 
1840, and descended from a Norman family that had settled 
near Longueil in 1682. After he was admitted to the bar 
of the Province of Quebec in September, 1869, he went to 
Manitoba in 1870, and belonged to that little phalanx of 
able and staunchly Catholic young French Canadians who 
had a considerable share in the government of this new 
Province. Six months after his arrival he was elected to 
the first Legislature; in 1874 he held the portfolio of At- 
torney-General; from 1875 to 1878 he was Speaker; and in 
1879, while sitting in the Dominion Parliament as member 
for Provencher, he ascended the Bench, and in 1903 was ele- 
vated to the position of Chief Justice, which he held until 
his retirement in November, 1909. In June, 1912, he was 
knighted by King George V. When in 1877 St. Boniface 
College, the oldest educational institution in the Northwest, 
dating back to 1818, became a component part of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, he was one of its representatives on the 
first Council of the University. He held this position till 
his death, and from 1888 was the Vice-Chancellor. Of his 
ten surviving children, five sons graduated with ,distinction 
at St. Boniface College, directed by the Jesuit Fathers. His 
funeral took place January 15 at St. Boniface, Manitoba, and 
was attended by the highest representatives of the Govern- 
ment, the Bench, the Bar and the University, by a large 
number of priests and an immense concourse of the faithful. 
His Grace Archbishop Langevin, O.M.I., celebrated the 
solemn high Mass and spoke eloquently of the deceased 
in French and in English. The twentieth century knight of 
the Cross was laid to rest in the shadow of the cathedral 
in which he prayed so often and so fervently. 

Sir Joseph was a man of wide culture, charming manners, 
warm sympathies, and of unflinching fidelity to duty. In 
the early days of Manitoba’s history, when prejudices were 
a factor in public life, and religious and racial jealousy were 
not absent, Joseph Dubuc’s integrity, loyalty, unselfishness 
and public-spiritedness were never questioned by any op- 
ponent. As one of the ablest jurists in the Dominion, he 
was noted for great legal erudition, unusual acumen, courteous 
consideration and eminent fairness. As a Catholic, he was 
the friend of the poor and oppressed, a devout client of 
Mary, and the never-failing support of the hierarchy in the 
various educational and religious struggles in Western 
Canada. 












